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TAMERLANE 


By HAROLD LAMB 
Author of GENGHIS KHAN 


A GREAT NEW BIOGRAPHY 


To most of us Tamerlane is merely a title, the name of an almost 
apocryphal figure who conquered something or other, somewhere 
in the east. Although the impress of his personality left its perma- 
nent mark upon civilization, Tamerlane—the man himself—is 
outside the main fields of historical knowledge. In order to re- 
construct his life and its setting, Harold Lamb has gone back to 
original sources, to ancient Asiatic chronicles of Tamerlane’s 
reign, to early Jesuit records of travel in the Orient, to obscure 
works of many classifications, unavailable to any one save the 
Harold Lamb, who became famous Scholar or special student. From these sources he has composed 


overnight upon the publication of his 


stirring biography of Genghis Khan, a biography which, authentic to the minutest detail, recreates 


has for many years been a keen stu- 


dent of Asiatic history. His tales of | for the lay reader a living personality, that of one of the most 


Cossack and Tatar life have won him . ee 

high praise, for he combines, in his colorful and at the same time most awe-inspiring humans who 
writings, the virtues of novelist and 7 ‘ 

historians In. the yariting ‘ots Tamer: ever altered the course of history—Timur, known as ““The Lame.” 
lane Mr. Lamb has scaled new heights, 


bringing fresh life to a romantic fig- : 3 - 

ure whose great exploits have been With maps and illustrations, Net $4.00 
: / ) students 

forgotten by all but a few students of Ready Septe hee fifth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


GENGHIS KHAN 


THE EMPEROR OF ALL MEN 


(EIGHTH LARGE PRINTING) 


This is the life of the greatest conqueror the world has ever known. “The whole colorful history is spread 
out like a magnificent moving panorama. An astonishingly brilliant piece of work has been achieved by 
Mr. Lamb.”’—Boston Transcript. 


“T wish I could do more than suggest what an absorbing book this is. It takes a place at the top of my 
recommended list.”—Herschell Brickell in the New York Evening Post. 
With maps and illustrations—Net $3.50 


Wherever books are sold. 
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7 West Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 
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HOTEL DE PARIS 
8 Bld. de la Madeleine, Paris 
300 Rooms—300 Bathrooms 
THE LEADING AMERICAN HOTEL 
OPENING SPRING 1928 


CHARLES BOPP, Manager 


Same Management: 


1\UTUN: Hotel St. Louis & de la Poste. BOURG EN BRESSE: Hotel de 
lrance. GRENOBLE: Hotel Majestic. CANNES: Hotel Majestic. NICE: 
fotel Ruhl & des Anglais Savoy Hotel—Hotel Royal, Hotel Plaza & de France 
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9° away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike 
comforts of a Statler. Enjoy — 

Radio when you throw a switch — ice- 
water when you press a valve — the morning 
paper under your door —a good library at 
your disposal—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head — your private bath — stationery 
without asking — and Statler Service. 

All these things—whatever the price of your 
room — at no extra cost. 


The » organization of 
6 rele ALE LEN. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON 7 BUFFALO ( Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio ee 
reception. Fixed, unchanging a 
rates posted in all rooms. 
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Visit the 


Glorious Cape Peninsula 

Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Magic Cango Caves 

Kruger Big Game 
Preserve 

Speedy, Preening 
Ostriches 

Mysterious Zimbabwe 
Ruins 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Has 
Unequalled 
Charm 


HERE else can you 

see the Greatest 
Waterfall in the world, the 
thrilling, peaceful but bar- 
baric war dances, colorful 
native life, social diver- 
sions, majestic mountains, 
beautiful flowers, _ pri- 
meval forests, the greatest 
diamond mines in the 
world and mile-deep gold 
mines ? 


If you enjoy sport, there 
are stiff golf courses, ant- 
heap courts for year round 
tennis, trout fishing in the 
Golden Rivers, exciting 
sea angling, horse races, 
and surf bathing on un- 
rivalled beaches. 


Before you plan your 
next trip be sure to 
write for Booklet TH-4 
and fully illustrated 
travel literature to 


South African Government Bureau 
11 Broadway, New York City 
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There are still veritable cities of the Arabian Nights__ 


and a Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise visits them 


@,Come—and see their white walls and narrow streets; hear the lilting calls of 
the Muezzin; watch the camel caravans from the desert; bargain in the bazaars 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Mediterranean Cruise 


@, Visiting Algiers, with its mosques and gardens; Tumis, an old stronghold of Barbary cor) 
sairs; Cairo, thé largest city of Islam. Also Malta, Cyprus, Corsica and Sardinia, histori¢ 

islands of the Mediterranean that travelers rarely see; beautiful Taormina in Sicily; the rugged 
Dalmatian coast; Jerusalem and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Athens; Venice, Naples and Nie 


Sailing January 22, 1929, on the popular Cunard Liner “Samaria.” Rates, $1000 and upward 
Send for the booklet —‘‘ THE MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE” 


ROUND AFRICA CRUISE 


@.The only cruise to encircle the Dark Continent and pay visits to all its characteristic sections—the black West Coast—energetic South Africa 
the historic East Coast —Central Africa and Egypt. The only cruise to include for all its members a trip through the Big Game Reserves of Kenyé 
Colony and the Reservations of Native Tribes to Nairobi. Sailing January 12, 1929, on the Cunard Liner “Carinthia.” Rates, $1250 and upward: 


WEST INDIES CRUISES ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
G,Two winter cruises on the S, S. “Columbus” sailing to the most piéturesque @, On the S. S. “Columbus”’— the largest, fastest and moét luxurious liner ever t¢ 
lands and cities of the Caribbean Islands and the Spanish Main — Havana, Porto sail around the world. Visiting Peking and the Great Wall of China, Korea and Japam, 
Rico, Jamaica and Panama, Curacao, La Guayra and Caracas, Trinidad, the Virgin Hong Kong and the ‘Philippines, Siam and Singapore, Java and Formosa, India ant 


Islands, Barbados, Martinique and Nassau. Jan. 30 and Feb. 26, 1929. $400 and up. Ceylon, Egypt and the Mediterranean. Sailing January 21, 1930. Rates, $2000 and up. 


Land Cruises to California and Mexico 
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At home or abroad you 


will want these books 


inches high 
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“Selector” 
Hangers 


<< Petit Woyage” 


Every inch a full-fledged wardrobe trunk—but 
so incredibly few inches for its surprising capacity! 
The sturdiest, handiest, lightest wardrobe trunk imag- 
inable for cabin, or the vacation trip. 


THE MARSH ARAB 


By FULANAIN 


“This life of the Haji ... is as intimate as a novel... 
I think I’ve read all the important volumes of Arabia recently 
published, and yet it comes to me as something of a surprise 
that Arabia has great swamp areas where tribes couldn’t die of 
thirst if they wanted to.” 

—Walter Yust in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Like all genuine Innovations, the “Petit Voyage” is 
equipped with “Selector” Hanging Arms, which swing out, 
like the leaves of a book, permitting any garment to be 
removed without disturbing the others. 


If it has these Swinging Arms it is ¢, 
eae % 


NNovarie. 


Retail Display Room 10 East ATth St., N.Y. Near Fifth Avenue 


“The mazy waterways of Iraq, with its three million acres of 
swamp, were the road he traveled. ... His story is tragic 
frequently, amusing at times, informative, and always of a 
vouched-for authenticity.’—London Bookman $3.00 

Frontispiece and map 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE 
VEILED TUAREG 


By Dugald Campbell 
The longest trail in Africa—the Tuareg Trail—is brightened JHE LUXURY CRUISE To TH 


eesti E 
at strategic points by the flag of France. But on both sides @ tea we 


live veiled fighters and herdsmen who are the terror of the 
Sahara. Mr. Campbell’s courageous journey took him through 
the heart of their territory, through sandstorm and bands of 
robbers. 23 illustrations and a map. $6.00 


THE GLAMOUR OF NEAR EAST 
EXCAVATION 


By James Baikie, F.R.A.S. 


“As wondrous a revelation of ancient life as one sees. Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians, Assyrians and the rest live, move and have 
their being. . . The illustrations themselves indicate something 
of the marvel of the book.”—Boston Transcript $5.00 


26 illustrations. A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 


Luxurious comfort, perfect Service, enjoyable enter- 
tainment, on board the‘ ‘Rotterdam.’ Scenic splen- 
dor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old 
World lands. 
By the famous ‘‘TROTTERDAM”’ 8th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 7, 1929 


Under the Hottanp-America Line’s own management 


By R. M. Macdonald, F. R. G. S. 
“THE ROTTERDAM” { 37°19 tons disuincement 


“ 1 
p k P u h Wa Ss, Ww 
¢ a rb Gor enir isula, N ew So t € Australia and Ne H Idewi for the ma gn ficence and comfort of her appointments. the sur= 


‘ 

Guinea are ‘dug up’ by a group of prospective fortune hunters. passing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and management on board. 

Exciting adventures and interesting, unusual characters.” $4.00 71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
8 illustrations. —New York Times ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the playground of Morocco and North 
Africa), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
Kotor and Dubrovnik (on the Dalmatian Coast), Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, 
HATE and the Riviera. Easter inItaly (Aprillist). Carefully planned Shore Excursions included 
in Cruise Fare. Stop-overin Europe. Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 


American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 


By Arthur D. Howden Smith For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder T, on request to 


aS setae of or Onte Jel ole, has written the best sea ERDAS e Le -AMERICA LINE Kou Pie on 
novel since Cooper’s “Two Admirals.” $2.00 21-245 St New York 7 
tate reet, ew Yor WEST INDIES 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, sag Foe eh eee 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, tg Foes ner Sins 
Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, Los 


OPALS AND GOLD 


LIPPINCOTT—PHILADELPHIA Angeles, Seni renclsce, Mezico City, Mone | aa aaa 
Agent. VEENDAM 2, 
- Feb. 12 
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SETTING FORTH FOR THE MARKETS OF BATAVIA 


Along the beautiful mountain highways of Java caravans of brown-skinned, half-naked coolies set forth every morning bound for the market 
of the larger cities. In the baskets suspended from the poles slung across their shoulders they carry the season’s vegetables or fruits, and 
they will trudge tirelessly up hill and down for a distance of ten or twenty miles. 
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FATAL SIRENS: OF THE EAST 


Some Secrets of the Oriental Woman’s Allure—The Bronze Dianas of Hawaii 


—How Japan Cultivates the Fine Flower of Her Womanhood 


By ANNULET ANDREWS OHL 


This is the first of two articles on the women of the Orient by the author of “Behind the 
Scenes in Diplomatic Peking,’ which appeared in the July issue of “Travel.” Mrs, Ohl’s 
impressions of Eastern women were gathered during many years spent in the Orient, espe- 
cially in the Philippines, in Japan, and in Peking during the period of transition from the 


old régime to the new Chinese Republic. 


Mrs. Ohl was the wife of the late J. K. Ohl, Far 


Eastern correspondent, and later editor-in-chief, of the New York Herald. She has con- 
tributed anumber of articles onthe Orient to American magazines and newspapers.—Entror. 


J) ACKGROUND is the secret of 
She is the native flower of her soil. 


B allure. 
not, like her Occidental 
ival, procure her stockings 
om Italy, her lingeries and 
ats from the Rue de la Paix, 
er tailor suits from London, 
nd her boyish form from 
ersey factory webbing. The 
pcoons of her silkworm moths 
pin the floss which is woven in 
atterns evocative of her land’s 
pgends. Her name-flower 
ines its tendrils through 
hinbow skirt borders and 
olden tissues, or trails in 
enciled grace on skirt and 
bi of lustrous kimono. 


In Japan she appears as the 

rystalized essence of nature’s 
erfection against the remote 
hite serenity of Fuji and the 
earer warmth of temples and 
istaria-veiled arbors. 

Canton flower-boats harbor 
er beauty in China, as her 
ncestral altar vessel cups its 
acred wine. She is the chef 
Y oeuvre of her nation’s artistry 

hardly human in the gor- 
reous elaboration of toilet and 
nameled perfection of face 
nd head-dress—a figurine 
borcelain against porcelain 
bagodas and lacquered arches. 


As indigenous to the soil as 
he flame trees above her is the 
brown Malay girl of the 
Philippines. Her white cami- 
sole, her gaudy cotton skirt, 

e r embroidered chinelas 
‘linging to the toe tips of her 
bare feet, her gaily hued pina 
vauze camaisa, folded like a 
apuchin’s hood, is of domestic 
zrowth, weave and make. The 
soiffure of her abundant hair 
s glossed with the oil of the 
cocoa palm and adorned with 
the yang lang’s golden lace. 


Oriental woman’s 
She does 


the 


© Herbert Photos. 
A BRIDE OF THE JAPANESE ARISTOCRACY 


In magnificent robes created specially for the august occasion, this 
daughter of the aristocracy is prepared to leave her home for the wed- 


ding which will make her a princess. The patrician woman of Japan 
must submit to the inflexible code handed down through centuries of 
Samurai tradition—a code demanding of every wife loyalty, humility and 
unselfishness. She knows none of the flirtatious freedom enjoyed by the 
wealthy married woman of the West and she must remain unquestion- 
ingly submissive to the dictates of her husband or his male kinsmen. 


The tropic forests and opulent gardens of India bear gor- 
geous human flowers draped in rich silks and golden tissues. 


Somber faces have many of 
these girls. They need jewels 
and ornaments to suggest the 
fire smouldering under droop- 
ing lids and to soften the 
sullen corners of sensuous lips. 
From the mines of her land 
and the hands of her jewelers, 
the Hindu girl draws the 
pigeon-blood ruby to define 
her nostril’s delicate curve and 
the tallow-drop emerald hung 
between dark brows to ward 
off the evil eye; and _ these, 
with her jeweled bracelets and 
anklets, set the seal on her 
origin, stamp her as the quad- 
ruple extract of Oriental 
femininity, undiluted by alien 
contacts or modes. So it is 
that these women appear su- 
preme in allure on the screen 
of the East’s enchantment. 


I have kept for the last the 
Eastern beauty sighted first after 
the steamer leaves the Golden 
Gate. I couldn’t put her on 
the clothes-list—she wore none 
until her innocence was cruci- 
fied with the Mother Hubbard. 
Youth rekindles today in dim 
eyes of grizzly retired admirals 
when they recall their first 
sight of the Hawaiian girl, 
decorated with the flowers of 
the season, modesty shielded 
with a plantain leaf the size of 
a mason’s apron, while Godi- 
va’s mantle met other demands 
for physical reserve. Tall, 
graceful, as finely formed as 
Greek statues, the attraction of 
these bronze goddesses was 
irresistible, 


The native girl of the 
Hawaiian Islands is one of -the 
most perfect women nature has 
produced. Born in a climate 


as near heaven as earth can get, and descended from aeons 
of free-bodied foremothers, unhampered by bound feet, 
French heels, ruches, farthingales, panniers, trains, crinoline, 
hoops, bustles, tilters, tie-backs, stays, pads and hobble skirts, 
she deserves little personal credit for a disposition and 


oR. 


mend. : | aiy, Ore 


To the Western eye the fragile loveliness of the Geisha girl erroneously suggests a life of luxury and ease, As a matter of fact, her manners, her ex 
quisite grace and her charm are the result of years of rigorous training and Spartan discipline, The accomplished Geisha must perfect herself in. th 
intricate steps and gestures of the dance; she must learn innumerable songs and recitations; and she must become a skillful performer on the samise 


TRAVEL| 


WHEN MY LADY TRAVELS 


In Japan the high-born lady occa 
sionally journeys in the kago, a cu 
rious kind of conveyance not unlike 
a hammock and carried by two 
powerful coolies. The picturesqu 
ness of the kago far exceeds its com 
fort, but the Japanese woman 
ways manages to maintain her dig 
nity and serenity even under them 
most trying circumstances. 


physique any of us might haves 
without mothers and grand 
mothers to nag: “Sallie, your 
petticoat’s showing,” “Whatever 
made you put on that ugly 
dress,” “You'll have ‘Miss’ onm 
your tombstone if you don’t get™ 
those freckles off your nose, 
and “What is the matter with 
your hair?” 4 

Hawaii is new-born every 
morning, sun-bathed and atom 
ized daily with flower-scented® 
salt spray. The ancient East 
does not steal to the nostri 
here with its age-old tang Om 
mortal dust. The serpents 
whisper to Eve is an odor—thai 
scent breeding a nostalgia fom 
uncommitted sins. 7F 

On my third voyage across 
the Pacific my eastbound® 
steamer left me to live many weeks in an Hawaiian palm grove 
near the beach, and to glimpse other islands in the Pacific where 
civilization had not reduced nature to whole-hearted surrender. % 

One Sunday we stopped our car to pick some butterfly lilies 
near a mission church foregathering its native flock. The women andi 
girls arrived at the church steps with only flower necklaces and® 
short sirongs or petticoats added to their birthday clothes, and 
there. they stopped to take the starched Mother Hubbards and® 
yellow leather Oxford ties from their arms and put them on. The 
men, decorated on the body with elaborate tattooing and shielded 
about the middle with gaudy loin cloths, merely added yellow 
shoes to their costume. The last one of these chameleon worshipers® 


© Ewing Galloway 
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| IN THE DEER PARK AT NARA 


© Ewing Galloway 


Co the placid loveliness of Nara’s deer park, with its beautiful trees, its dozens of temples and its broad walks, the brightly costumed women who 
throng there on sunny days add the indispensable note of life and gayety. Frequently one sees some of the finest types of womanhood in the temple 


gardens and pleasure grounds. 


1 beautiful young creature, was unattended except for two nude, 
lower-crowned boys who followed her, piping on bamboo flutes, 
ind their eerie notes from the jungle when they slipped away 
qung about her as she reached the church. She was a tall girl, 
about sixteen, slender with long, smooth limbs, smooth knees, 
straight as an arrow at the back of the knee joints. She was 
small-breasted and slim-hipped, made like a bronze Diana with 
the face of a cinque cento madonna, a soft, brooding face deeply 
maternal. The veil of her dark hair, crowned with the carmine 
dells of the hibiscus, fell below her waist. She wore chains of 
white lilies, and for dress a few green leaves as a concession to 

ve. On the church steps, she unfolded her Mother Hubbard, 
and obscured her beauty with a tent of turkey-red calico 
freckled with yellow spots. 

What has been damaged in the jungle by missionaries is now 
being finished up by jazz and the cinema. Our paladins of ad- 
venture, however, cannot be asked to preserve the naiveté of 
natives now that wild elephants are becoming self-conscious 
under the spell of the camera, and flapper chimpanzees pose 
coyly on their home trees, and leopardesses loll on ferny banks 
with a surprising sense of feminine appeal. 

In Honolulu the Polynesian is fast being replaced by the half- 
white, the offspring, out of wedlock usually, of Kanaka mothers 
and white fathers. The few native beauties left have been com- 
mercialized as tourist entertainers. Through Western influence, 
their native art has lost its verve as their blood has lost its 
strength and color through white infusion. Vachel Lindsay’s 


Even the women of the poorer classes are decorative, for though their kimonos may be made of coarse cotton they 
are refined by beautiful floral patterns. 


jungle incantations now inspire the interpretive hulas of the 
prettiest dancers in Hawaii, and ukuleles whine the jazz of Har- 
lem’s “Nest” on the beach at Waikiki. But the incomparable 
rainbows of Hawaii are still there—these Uncle Sam can neither 
give nor take away. 


I think only of Japan as I knew it on my first visit, before 
the World War’s aftermath of commercial inflation and de- 
pression was followed by the tragedy of tidal waves and earth- 
quakes. Yokohama and Tokio unfolded like gorgeous fans to 
welcome the visit of the United States Navy’s fleet as we landed. 
The shops along the avenues were festooned with red and white 
bunting and hung with lanterns, and flags of guest and host 
floated from every public building and tea-garden. 


An amber liquid not served in teacups made its entry at tiffin 
and flowed through afternoon far into the night at lawn par- 
ties and receptions. Thousands of flower-bright children in- 
canting Nippon Banzai with one voice and heaven-lifted hands 
lined the roadways to club-houses transformed into flower- 
bordered gardens glowing in the pearl and rose of overhanging 
cherry trees. 


The loveliest of every type of Japanese womanhood flowered 
in the open spaces of public parks and pleasure grounds, re- 
served for garden fétes. To these came ladies of Japan’s 
nobility, the wives and daughters of merchants, and also the 
Geishas who danced and sang for the guests on little stages over- 
arched with flower-twined pergolas. 


10 


The Geisha’s transition from 
chrysalis to butterfly was illus- 
trated in living figures, begin- 
ning with the youngest children, 
little girls of ten, going up by 
steps to the perfected actress. 
The children, however, appeared 
quite as finished as their elder 
sisters, and they were more gor- 
geously dressed and coiffed than 
the matured butterfly. They 
formed groups of three and 
four and were in charge of sad- 
faced, unpainted elderly teach- 
ers. The Geishas’ thinly lined 
kimonos were made of gor- 
geously flowered, sheer silk, and 
their elaborated head-dresses, 
puffed and bow-knotted and 
fan-decked and flower-rosetted, 
were ‘patterned, as were their 
robes, after the fashions of old 
Japan. They looked as though 
they were ready to go on a 
lacquer stand at the festival of 

olls. 

These little girls are called hang-yoka, or half jewels, and they 
go out as occasional entertainers from the time they enter their 
training school, which is strenuous. Dancing 1s an exact science 
in their profession, each dance being made up of certain poses 
and gestures to indicate the theme of the story it tells. Then 
they must perfect themselves in a long list of recitations, and 
must learn to play on the samisen with which they accompany 
their monologues. They must also be gay and eager to please 
and polite and unselfish—everything, in fact, that goes toward 
the making of a successful public entertainer. 

The gaudy kimono of the Geisha is as different from that 
of the great lady as its occupant is from the aristocrat. Across 
the wide lawns several of these court ladies often walked abreast, 
conscious, perhaps, of their artistic effect in the al fresco picture 
made by their beautifully coiffed heads and dark kimonos on 
which stenciled flower sprays seemed as if caught from garden 
hedgerows. These lovely paintings decorated the lighter kimonos 
worn by the younger girls, and on the sleeves of all appeared 
the small white crest of each wear- 
er’s family. ; 

Kyoto creates these beautiful 
robes for Japans élite. Em- 
broidery is never employed for 
decoration upon the rich Japanese 
crépe. Only the lovely flower paint- 
ings are used, and no two kimonos 
are alike, each being created to 
order for the wearer. Their lin- 
ings of shadow silk in vague 
patterns faintly green and rose and 
silver evoke the plum blossoms and 
dewy grass of an April morning’s 
brookside. 

Ancestry has taken as much 
pains with the Japanese lady’s face 
as has art with her kimono. Every 
feature is chiseled down to that 
delicacy and propriety of expres- 
sion etched by Balzac in the face 
of that touching, abstemious 
coquette, the Duchesse de Langeais. 

The Japanese woman is the self- 
less one, devoutly following 
Buddhist ideals in her daily life. 
Far more self-abnegating is she 
than the Buddha who forsook 
family ties to dream in seclusion. 
Her sacrifices are hourly and un- 
ending to every member of her 
family throughout her existence. 
She goes to her husband’s home 
when she marries as does the 
Chinese bride, but her privileges 
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The thinly lined kimono of the 
Geisha is made of gorgeously 
flowered silk patterned after the 
beautiful fashions of old Japan. 


A FORMAL FAREWELL 


Exquisite formality is the essence of a Japanese woman’s life— 

a formality that governs all her social relationships, regulates 

her behavior on all important occasions, and invests her actions 
with a dignity and grace which is peculiarly her own. 


are not the same, and her 
duties are much _ harder. 
Even as a_ grandmother, 
she is not the domestic 


autocrat to whom the 
family kotows as in 
China, for her husband, 


the honorable grandfather, 
remains the -bess.. The 
Japanese men are proud of 
their supremacy-boast that 
their women will never get 
the upper hand, as have the 
Chinese women. 

About the inner domestic circle 
of a Japanese woman’s life is also 
an outer girth of control, by way 
of her own family clan, and its 
eldest male member who decides 
all important matters. If she be- 
comes a widow her destiny is 
governed by this kinsman. He 
takes charge of her fortune, may 
take her children away from her 
and educate them according to his 
ideas, and she can’t budge without 
his permission any more than if 
she were a three-year-old child. 
The attitude toward woman is 
handed down through ancient 
Samurai traditions. 

The feudal system in Japan 
which developed great warriors 
demanded a selfless devotion of 
women almost incredible. But the 
women of warlike nations are 
usually timid and humble. Valor must be inspired and eng 
couraged by the ministrations and amazed admiration and prid 
of the weak. 7 

Legend and poetry in Japan does not concern itself wi 
women. Love seems to the Japanese mind soft and silly stuf 
beside the immortal glory of the forty-seven R6onins. The for™ 
eigner has idealized and glorified the Japanesé woman as she 
appears to him, yet little of her reality is understood by the alies 
enthusiast. The casual  visitom 
looks upon the little Geisha dolls oF 
the seaport towns as_ enchanting 
playthings and the Japanese ladies 
who cross his vision merely seen) 
the unreal figures evoked from fan 
and teacups. Even Lafcadio Heart 
himself, in pouring his poetii 
libations to Japanese womanhood 
fails to put this fine flower in the 
cold and harsh frame of her setting) 

So it is that the West associate 
the usual idea of Eastern luxury) 
and ease with the loveliness oF 
Japan’s women, whereas thei® 
beauty and grace, their charming 
manners and artistic dress are al 
the outcome of a severe training) 
and, a hard climate and Spartan 
economic life. ‘ 

Japan is a rocky little mountain 
ous island yielding the poorest foot 
that ever nourished a sturdy an 
admirable race. It is a hard 
Lenten country where every day i) 
Friday as may be scented by the 
tawny odor of fish at mealtime? 
And cold it is, with a marrow || 
searching chill. Sea mists wipe 
out the sun at four o’clock im 
Yokohama and _ Tokio. 
Chuyenji, above Nikko, wher 
diplomacy’s teeth chatter all sum 
mer, the clouds may be spooned u 
for sherbet. Nikko is beastly 


The Japanese girl begins he 
apprenticeship in service at 
early age. Girls acting a 
nurses to their younger sister 
are familiar sights in Japan. | 


Id and damp and 
rpassingly beauti- 
1 and so is all 
pan. 

The Japanese 
bman is the living 


pparently immune 

chill and hard- 
ips, beauty is the 
e thing she sees 
id feels in her be- 
ved land. Hers 
-e the priceless 
pasures of the 
Gem be. Her 
nonos, often of 


the glaze. 
er ornaments, al- 
1ys artistic and 
coming, are inex- 
nsive. She is past 


f making economy 
autiful. In the hard 
udgery of her life 
e is never untidy or 
fly tempered.- She 
ten has no servant 
nd seldom affords 
pre than one. She 
bes all the serving 
Kdmmortitern alll tie 
undry work for her 
mily and frequently 
ws for and serves 


r husband’s concu- 
nes. 
The Chinese wife 


tver makes her own 
bthes, or launders or 
is she to wait upon 
‘work for the women 
+r husband adds to 
s household. Chinese 
en servants serve 
id wash and sew for 
‘r, but the Japanese 
en don’t eat up do- 
estic work in the 
rid manner of the 
‘ongolian and_ their 
omen have to shoul- 
er the household 
urdens. Industry, 
umility, unselfish- 
bss, are qualities of 
e Japanese woman 
| every class. Even 
e petted little Geisha 
bids man in high es- 
em as a creature far 
bove her, to be flat- 
red, indulged and 
rved. When taken 
1 by a stranger as a 
mporary wife, she is 
ysolutely true and de- 
sted as long as the 
‘lation exists. In- 


For centuries the Japanese have been skilled in the art of embroidery. 
this art enables the Japanese woman to create the lovely things which surround her at the mini- 


ERB sere 


OF EMBROIDERY 


STUDYING THE ART 


mum cost. She is a past mistress in the art of making economy beautiful. 


IN A JAPANESE GARDEN 


The love of flowers and in particular the cult of the cherry blossom is common to all 

classes in Japan from the humblest laborers to the rich merchants and nobles who possess 

gardens containing the most precious achievements of the Japanese gardeners’ incompa- 

rable art. Even the rapid growth of industry and commercialism in recent years has not 
robbed the Japanese of their sensitivity to natural beauty, 


i en 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


Frequently, knowledge of 


Il 


fidelity is an incon- 
ceivable crime in her 
eyes and she regards 
with horror the 
flirtatious freedom 
of the Western mar- 
ried woman. If she 
is married for keeps 
she is faithful for 
all of her wedded 
life. 

Some years ago, 
a tall, raw - boned 
New England youth 
wandered from his 
N e w Hampshire 
town to Japan. He 
was the son of 
Calvinistic parents. 
He had _ probably 
never heard a kind 
word about himself 
in all his young life. 
He was not a sheik, 
just a gaunt boy, 
square-jawed, with 
pale eyes and hair 
and freckles. He 
wandered into a 
tea-house in an off 
hour. A little 
Geisha was there 
playing the samisen all 
by herself. She stopped 
and smiled at him. He 
was afraid of girls. 
He started to leave, but 
she crawled up to him 
and rubbed her cheek 
against his knee like a 
playful kitten. Both 
knees gave way at that 
and landed him on the 
floor beside her. Her 
glossy dark eyes, filled 
with adulation, lifted 
to the height of his 
own. 

“Noble,” she lisped, 
“Noble stranger San— 
as Cryptomaria trees 
of Nikko tall and of 
honorable bear- 
ing.” She told him she 
loved him. Geishas are 
frank and—as truth- 
ful as other women. 
Her soft little paw 
slipped under his cuff 
—caressed the taut 
sinews of his lean arm. 
He was young. He had 
never been caressed. 
He blushed till his 
freckles turned dark. 

Oh! but he didn’t 
mind so much. He 
came again and again 
to the tea-house at. the 
same isolated hour to 
be adored, to drink the 
nectar of flattery from 
prattling lips. She 
laughed with innocent 
wonder at the Adam’s 
apple on his long neck 
that throbbed so curi- 
ously beneath her 
(Cont. on page 43) 
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Nara pipiiora cllesto 
NM South Africa was 
by way of Aus- 


tralia. It takes exactly two 
weeks to cross the Indian 
Ocean from _ Fremantle, 
Australia, to Durban, South 
Africa—two weeks of long, 
warm, lazy days, without 
one sight of land or another boat. So long a confinement makes 
one keen for the sight of land. The first sight of land you get 
is a view of The Bluff, a precipitous but not very high cliff that 
marks the entrance to Durban Harbor. Durban Bay, unfor- 
tunately, is not a natural harbor, so for commercial use it has 
been improved by extensive artificial works. On The Bluff is 
a whaling station. To those acquainted with the history of New 
Bedford or Nantucket the nature and situation of this station 
affords a pleasant bit of contrast. Durban is a modern tropical 
city. It has all the trappings of modernity: paved streets, of- 
fice buildings, street cars, taxis, traffic “cops” and all. This is 
important to remember. All of the large South African cities 
are highly modern. They take pride in being so. To find the 
absolutely exotic it is perfectly obvious that one must go into 
the interior away from the Anglo-Dutch settlements. Modern 


Durban’s fantastically garbed ricksha 


men are powerful fellows. The occu- 
pant of this carriage is the author. 


FRUIT VENDERS IN CAPETOWN 


The curious mingling of races in Capetown gives the city a tone unlike that of any other city in the world. Years of traffic between whites q 
and blacks has produced a composite race composed of strains from the original Bushmen inhabitants, 
north, and Malayans originally brought to the Cape as slaves by the Dutch East India Company. These "people, known as the “Cape Colored,” con- 

trast sharply with the ultra-modern Anglo-Saxon appearance of the South African metropolis. 


MODERN SEAPORT 
OF BRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICA 


What Colonists Have Created at Durban and Cape- 
town—Twentieth Century Urban Life 
at the Tip of Africa 


By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


Photographs Courtesy South African Tourist Burean 


South Africa is only 
relatively exotic. But 
even so it is strik- 
ingly unusual. 

Even before you 
are off the boat you 
know it has aspects 
unlike anything you 
have seen before. The 
wharf is crowded 
with blacks (Kaffirs, 
your South African 
friends tell you to 
call them—a _ word 
that has generic sig- 
nificance only, and is 
the Arabic term for 
unbeliever). They are 
miserably dirty, 
dressed in bits of 
discarded European 


clothing, burlap sacking— 
what they have on designed to hide their nakedness. 
designedly cover only what their modesty (which is a nat 


TRAVEL 


In the blood of the Zulu runs all the reroll 
of the most warlike of negro African races. |) 
With the Zulu tribesmen some of the most | 
terrible conflicts in the history of South 
African colonization took place. 


anything available apparently. Nor i is 
They 


| 


Hi 


the intruding Bantu peoples from the ii 
thy 


| 


| 
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ites. All of them 
Bander about in a 
ugh equivalent for 
vhts. Beyond that 
Miriation is infinite. 
ne, for example, af- 
Gcts a European vest, 
tittonless and flapping 
ipen. Another has 
fade a cape by tying 
‘burlap sack about his 
@ck and letting it 
thng down his back. 
She assortment of di- 
Wpidated hats is end- 
tss. These Kaffirs 
hve come to coal the 
at. In South Africa 
he blacks do the dirty 
ork. They are mere- 
human machines, 
taving a value for pro- 
uction, but almost 
one at all for con- 
mption. The eco- 
jiomic principle that 
ustifies this condition 
a subject for bitter 
riticism. 
Durban, in common 
"ith most South A fri- 
ian cities, maintains 
tckshas. All rickshas 
ve not in China. Com- 
ag off the wharf one 
; assailed not by taxi 
wivers but by ricksha 
ys. And since they 
0 not speak English 
ney have adopted a 
mique; method of at- 
acting | trade. They 
nrow themselves 
bout, and do high jumping and make gross animal noises. 
Sut most extraordinary is their dress. Let me take one as 
ypical. He is about six foot three and black as coal. He wears 
garment that has the general appearance of a short skirt 
md blouse. The blouse is sleeveless and the skirt is more 
an modern, for it ends a good six inches above the knee. 
oth skirt and blouse are white with designs on them in bril- 
‘ant colors. Suspended between his shoulders and drooping 


ense with them) dic- 
: 


importance. 


CE ih sacocil és 


THE OLD FORT AT DURBAN 


t was from this fort, during the siege of Durban in 1842, that Dick 

ing made his memorable ride of six hundred miles in ten days, passing 

hrough roadless country beset with enemy spies to summon the re- 
enforcements that eventually saved the British garrison. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN OUTPOST OF MOHAMMEDANISM 


This minaret which seems so strangely out of place amid the modern Occidental archi- 

tecture of Durban is significant of more than the widespread religion of Islam. 

resents India in South Africa and the existence of a social and racial problem of great 

The Indians who form such a large proportion of Durban’s population were 

originally brought to South Africa to work on the sugar plantations. 

for four or five generations the Indian is a vital factor in the complicated color problem 
of Natal province. 
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to the level of his el- 
bows is a heavy neck- 
lace of native origin. 
It is also highly col- 
ored. The South Af- 
rican natives fancy red 
and a very light blue. 
This man’s head-dress 
is enormous, and only 
a man of unusual 
strength could carry it. 
From a caplike ar- 
rangement two horns 
extend on either side. 
They are hollowed cow 
horns. Between the 
horns is a row of long 
upstanding feathers, 
mostly white but with 
bands across them in 
colors. All of this dec- 
oration (it is hardly 
clothing) is of native 
manufacture. But to 
give the requisite finish 
to his costume this 
man has somehow 
come by a European 
white linen collar which 
he wears about his 
neck without a tie. 
This man, so huge 
and strong and gaudy, 
stands between the 
shafts of a light two- 
wheeled gig. It is of 
the lightest possible 
construction, and, since 
It rep- it is rubber-tired, it 
runs without noise over 
the paved streets. A 
ricksha boy can run 
for two or three miles 
with two passengers in 
his cart without visible fatigue. He runs in an apparently effortless 
fashion, each movement being punctuated by an audible grunt, and 
the rhythm marked by the strange, dull, swishy slap of his great 
feet on the pavement. Even whenheistired he does not stop his 
steady progression. Resting his forearms on the shafts of 
the cart, he takes the forward pull off his torso and, neatly 
balancing the two-wheeled vehicle, he propels it by slapping 
the pavement with his feet alternately, at incredibly long in- 


Established there 


DURBAN’S TOWN HALL 


Facing the city’s gardens rises one of the most impressive buildings in 

Great Britain’s South African eolonies. Durban’s Town Hall was built 

in 1909 at a cost of 352,000 pounds. The main assembly hall is equipped 
with a grand organ and seats 3,500 people. 


14 
tervals. The effect he j 
achieves is similar to 


runners in a slowed-up 
movie. At every street 
intersection be blows a 
whistle. To stop he 
allows the shafts to 
rest under his armpits 
and he strains back 
vigorously. The work- 
ing life of these human 
beasts of burden is 
about five years. 

The usual objective 
of a passenger just off 
the boat is the hotel in 
the center of Durban 
just opposite the mag- 
nificent Town Hall. 
Durban Town Hall is 
one of the truly im- 
pressive buildings in 
any of the British col- 
onies of the Southern 
Hemisphere. The only 
objection one could 
make to it, one that 
Lewis Mumford and 
his school of critics 
of architects would 
regard) as fatal, is that 
it is not adapted to the 
climatic conditions. It 
is a striking building, 
nevertheless, 

The astonishing mo- 
dernity of Durban 
(which is but 105 
years old) is nowhere 
more in evidence than 
on W est Street, the 
principal business cen- 
tem ol ethescityaue Leis 
lined with substantial 
buildings. Almost 
every store has a per- 
manent wooden canopy 
over the sidewalk. To 
a casual eye the stores 
are well stocked. In 
fact the merchants will 
assure you that their merchandise, because of 
the difference in seasons, is ahead of that 
on display in the shops of London and Paris. 
Prices, in any case, are in advance of those 
in the centers of styles. 

One of the most interesting places in Dur- 
ban, because it cannot be duplicated elsewhere 
in the world, is the Marine Parade. This mag- 
nificent drive along the ocean (which is, need 
I remark, the Indian Ocean) is lined with 
large, modern hotels. It is separated from 
the beach drive by carefully kept semi-tropical 
gardens. The beach itself makes a magnificent 
sweep extending for miles between The Point 
(the commercial waterfront district) and the 
Umgeni River. To me it is more beautiful 
than Waikiki Beach at Honolulu. Unfortu- 
nately, it suffers from the same fault that mars 
all the beaches in this part of the world. It 
is infested with sharks. All bathing, to be 
safe, must be done within enclosures. 

From Town Hall it is possible to go to any 
part of Durban and the surrounding country. 
Beyond the city limits one runs through un- 
mistakable semi-tropical country. There is a 
certain earthiness about the smell of things. 
The vegetation has about it a definite heavi- 
ness. Within an easy distance of Durban one 


and fine buildings. 


ALONG THE HARBOR ESPLANADE 


Durban has embellished her busy harbor with a superb esplanade lined with tropical trees 

From this harbor, the principal commercial port of the Union of South 

Africa, are exported large quantities of citrus fruits, maize, wool, hides, skins, sugar and 
the newest and most promising of South Africa’s crops—cotton. 
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AT THE NATIVE DRUG STORE 


The native pharmacist sells a bewildering variety of herbs, charms and gewgaws intended 
for the cure of most all the ills to which mankind is heir. C 
use of these things the advice and aid of the witch doctor is essential. 


al 


in South 


hard labor 
Africa from coaling the ships to work 
in the mines is done by Kaffir work- 
men. 


Most of the 


For the really effective 


| 
can see vast “a 
cane plantations. The | 
land is cultivated alll 
about. The natura i 
surroundings are su- | 
perb—hills and valleys | 
all dark, lush, tropical | 
green, One sees Kaf- | : 
firs everywhere. Wel 
were fortunate enough | 
to chance upon a na- 
tive Rraal, or hut. It 
looks like nothing soj} 
much as an inverted, 


pointed basket. It isi} 
dark, earthy-smelling#) 
and cool inside. Con-"| 


sidering the primitive-/| 
ness of the whole af-) 
fair, it was kept in ad-)) 
mirable order and 
cleanliness. | Unfortu-¥) 
nately the occupants} | 
were miserably poor.” 
(It is pertinent heres) 
to remark that they 
Kaffir boys who live ing] 
the towns live in tum=3} 
ble-down old shacks off} 
the most miserable) 
description.) a 
The poverty of them 
South African native®] 
is apparent to the 
blindest eye. I do not 
mean the black people’} 
of Capetown, who are: 
a problem by them- 
selves, but the type! 
one sees about Durban, } 
who are _ apparently | 
typical of those] 
throughout the Union.) } 
A South African will) 
tell you that he under- | 
stands his black ae | 
and knows how to} 
handle them, just as! | 
our Southern people | 
tell the Northerners) | 
who make indiscreet! | 
comments. The South African handles the | 
blacks, naturally, by a definite policy of repres- i 
sion. The native is but slightly schooled, when | 
he gets any education at all. He is the hewer of | 
wood and the drawer of water—he does the dirty | 
work. Every white man in South Africa isi 
perforce an aristocrat. Be he ever so poor, || 
he cannot do the work which custom has as- | 
signed to natives. Under the provisions of | 4 
the Hertzog Color Bar Bill, the natives are | 
debarred from making any economic progress. — 
They cannot go up in the scale of occupations. | 
There is a definite system of Kaffir work for : 
Kaffir pay. a 
Naturally, Kaffir pay is low. The native ay 
worker in agriculture receives from fifteen to | 
twenty shillings a month (four to five dollars), | 
rations, a hut, which he erects himself, and q 
certain privileges on the farm. He is pracy | 
tically the only farm laborer. The white man 
cannot live on such wages. Naturally then the i 
white failures at agriculture go into industry, | 
and, failing that, become poor whites—the || 
chronic failures, victims of their own incom- | 
petence and a vicious economy. Their only i 
“aristocratic” characteristic is their white skin. — 
They cannot accept work adapted to their fac- 
ulties, for that is Kaffr work and is rewarded | 


eaten iow ie sa 
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NEAR THE SOUTHERN TIP OF AFRICA 


The panorama of mountains and cliffs along the shore in the vicinity of Capetown possesses a magnificence and boldness of beauty scarcely 
qualed elsewhere in the world. Along this rugged sea coast runs the famous marine drive, cut out of the cliffs and suspended above the ocean 


ike a shelf for a distance of one hundred miles. 


Here is a typical suburb of Capetown, the village of Camp Bay, only a few miles from the 


metropolis. 


by Kaffir wages. The poor whites number about 130,000—about 
en per cent of the white population. In the mines the ex- 
nloitive aspect of this situation appears in its naked reality. 
Setting aside the administrative force and so on, it takes about 
15,000 whites to operate the mines in the Union. Under them are 
200,000 natives. The maximum cash wage that can be paid a 
ative per shift is two shillings, two and four-fifths pence 
($.535). On an average the white man’s wage is seven times that 
o£ the native. Where the natives drive machines under a white 
‘oreman the proportion is ten to one and upwards. The high 
white wages are based on sweated black labor. 

The basis of Kaffir servitude (Lord Olivier in “The Anat- 
omy of African Misery” does not hesitate to call it slavery) 
s the fact that the Kaffir no longer has near enough land. 
He does not own the ground upon which to base his own econ- 
omy. He is forced into the employ of the dominant whites. The 
aistory of South Africa in modern times is the history of the 
conflict between two streams of emigrant agricultural peoples. 
The Kaffirs penetrated from the North. The whites (in the 
beginning, the Dutch) from the South. In the race for do- 
minion the whites won. The defeated people, as always in 
history, are subjected economically. Contrary to parallel ex- 
perience in almost every other part of the world, the South 
African native population did not disintegrate when it came in 
contact with the white man. On the contrary, it proved itself 
an extremely hardy stock, that is now multiplying faster than 
the white population even when the increase is presented in 
terms of percentages and not round numbers. 

The South African white man lives in an atmosphere of fear 
of his black neighbors. In spite of the fact that he has achieved 
an absolute military and economic victory, he fears the natives 


as economic competitors in all capacities except the exploitive, 
for the native has shown himself capable of mastering almost 
all the techniques of modern industry. This fear is expressed 
in the Color Bar Bill described above. The white man fears 
the resentment of the natives. He fears that the ubiquitous 
presence of the natives will destroy the white morale. He fears 
miscegenation. He is openly afraid to give the natives any 
political opportunity for fear he will be driven from the country. 

This fear of the natives, engendered in so many ways, finds 
expression in the policy of repression. The blacks must be kept 
in their place. Professor W. M. Macmillan, a South African 
authority on this matter, says: “That ‘place’ has never been 
defined and as commonly used the term can only mean some- 
thing indistinguishable from the old status of slavery.” Lord 
Olivier makes no bones about saying: “I have pointed out, from 
the undisputed testimony of authoritative South African wit- 
nesses, the fact that when the legal status of slavery was nom- 
inally abolished in 1834 the social and economic status remained 
firmly established, and that the white community in all the ter- 
ritories now forming the Union maintained the spirit and clung 
to and enforced the theory of a slave society, namely that labor 
for the conqueror is the proper function of the conquered and 
expropriated race and a disgrace to the dominant white .. . South 
Africa is, in short, in the singular situation, in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, in the community of Christendom, and 
practically in the whole of the civilized world, of being still a 
slave state.” 

It is impossible to visit South Africa without becoming con- 
cerned about the natives. As well go to China and not take any 
interest in the Chinese coolies. Before one is off the boat the 
dirty, ragged wharf workers are before one’s eyes and their 
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stench rises to one’s 


nose. One rides up- 
town behind native 
ricksha boy. The na- 


tives swarm along the 
streets on unknown 
errands. They tramp 
along the roads in the 
outlying districts go- 
ing to and from work. 
They are every place. 
A traveler cannot es- 
cape them, and if he 
can visit South Africa 
without, by contagion, 
getting some of South 
African’s eternal pre- 
occupation with the 
native problem he is a 
hardy individual in- 
deed. How one would 
finally accommodate 
oneself to the situa- 
tion if permanent res- 
idence became neces- 
sary I do not know. 
Away back in my 
mind I found a mem- 
ory of Somerset 
Maugham’s sketch, 
“Henderson” in “On a 
Chinese Screen.” It is 
worth hunting up and 
considering in this con- 
nection. 

The color problem 
in Natal (the prov- 
ince of which Dur- 
ban is the largest 
city) is further com- 
plicated by the pres- 
ence ot a sizable pop- 
ulation of Indians. 
They were originally 
brought to South Af- 
rica to work on the 
sugar plantations, and 
some of them have been 
in Africa for four and 
five generations. In- 
deed, the story is fre- 
quently told of an Eng- 
lishman who remarked 
to an Indian that the 
problem of his people 
would be solved if 
they all went home. 
The Indian asked, 
“How long have you 
been in Africa?’ To 
which the reply was, 
“Six months.” So the 
Indian quietly re- 
marked, “My grand- 
father was the first 
member of my family 
to come here. Africa 
is my home.” 

Diplomacy will find 
a way out—perhaps. 
There seems to be little 
prospect of destruc- 
tive clashes. But it 
must be remembered 
that Ghandi learned to 
hate English rule, not 
in Engla nd, but in 
South Africa, 

Thinking of Durban 


IN MEMORY OF AFRICA’S GREATEST PIONEER 


Within the grounds of the Groote Schuur Estate, Cecil Rhodes’ old residence, England 

has raised this monument to the memory of her most remarkable pioneer in the com- 

mercial and industrial development of the African continent. The mounted rider at the 

head of the terrace of steps is a replica of Watts’ “Physical Enersy’ 3 within the temple 

of grey granite is a bust of Rhodes. On the lower slopes of the Groote Schuur Estate 
the new University of Capetown is nearing completion. 


WITHIN THE SHADOW OF TABLE MOUNTAIN 


Table Mountain is one of the natural wonders of the world. Its gigantic bulk rising 

sheer and majestic behind Capetown dwarfs to insignificance this large modern city with 

a population of more than two hundred thousand. Capetown was founded in 1652 by 

John Van Rubuck, of the Dutch East India Company. It passed into British hands at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


CAPETOWN’S PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE 


Adderley Street is the heart of Capetown—a typical, busy, modern thoroughfare lined 

with new buildings and alive with trafic. On the left is seen the railroad station and 

beyond that is the post office. At the head of the street is the House of Assembly, the 
seat of the South African Parliament, 
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THE ENCHANTMENT OF 
MOUNTAINOUS JAVA 


—High Festival in a Mountain 


Javanese Drama 
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ONDEMNED to swelter a white- sense of expectant tension steadily 
washed Java office at tasks that were augments. The yness glows 
often uncongenial, not infrequently into a definite effulgence, and then, 
istitated by what appeared to be monumental i tly, a glittering golden thread 
ing home’ end of the rting of the sky and 

the business, many a time I suddenly felt that widens to an irregular oblong. It 
the crudities of Eastern life were its only is as though a furnace door were 
realities, that the “romance” was no more partially opened, giving a glimpse 
than moonshine invented t t f of the incandescent mass within. 
highly colored fiction. And Th transformation is 
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tween the dizzy summits, down the mysterious purple gorges, 
the fingers of light feel their way. They lay their soft touch 
on hil isolated hummock, on tree-top. Slowly 
their glory filters down into the sleeping shadows of the plain. 
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THE TRADITIONAL DEAVMA OF THE JAVANESE 
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STREET LIFE IN AN UP-COUNTRY VILLAGE 


Endless streams of natives throng the streets of the villages in mid-Java: little brown men and women dressed in dirty sarongs, with vacant, incurious 
faces; traders and merchants bargaining before their shops; women and children bound for the rice fields; half-naked coolies returned from long 
journeys; and, swarming everywhere, crowds of noisy, mischievous youngsters. 
; of flattened or plaited bamboo with roofs of mipah palm leaves or grass thatch. 
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the midst the-galvanized iron roofs of the estate buildings are 
winking and flashing like heliographs. Beyond the gardens lie 
the foothills, packed with dense jungle; at their back rises the 
nearest mountain. To the uttermost point of vision forest 
clothes it; ridge upon ridge, tier upon tier, the massed trees 
pile themselves up, vivid green against the faultless blue of 
heavens, culminating in a solitary cone that spires into the still 
void with such impassive majesty that the ego of the beholder 
withers and shrinks to nothing within him. 

Faced with the spectacle of those remote solitudes, the jaded 
office worker tumbles the load of his soul-weariness. The divine 
witchery of Java has woven its spell for him, that magic in- 
cantation against whose workings the blackest devils of sorrow 
and despair are impotent. 

The party advances through the plantation along a path of 
brick-red earth. The air is filled with a steadily increasing 
multitude of small morning sounds—twitterings of birds, dron- 
ings of insects. From afar come noises of village life, thinned 
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A FRIENDLY SERVICE 


The Javanese coolie carries on an incessant—and never entirely success- 

ful warfare with insects. These ubiquitous pests prefer the hair, and it is 

a common sight to see one coolie carrying on a campaign of extermina- 
tion against the invading hosts on a friend’s head. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific. 


In most of the native villages or compounds the houses are built 


Courtesy Canadian Pacifie 


PEDDLING VEGETABLES e) 


Many and marvelous are the fruits and vegetables distributed by thé 
Javanese peddlers. In addition to bananas, green oranges, limes, mangoes, 
pineapples and tamarinds there are numerous exotic growths including 
the enormous orange called pumela; the sawu manilla, resembling 4 
potato, but containing a delicious brown interior; the bell-shaped jambuy 
and finally the extraordinary durian, a melon covered with spikes and com 
taining pulpy kernels coated with a creamy substance tasting like custard, 
. 

by distance: goats bleating, pails clattering, dogs barking. If 
grateful response to the mounting sun’s warm benison sweet 
perfumes steal forth from earth and dew-drenched shrub 
Presently the traveler and his bearers encounter a party of 
chattering tea-pickers on their way to work, and a moment 
later skirt the village. A 
A bamboo bridge leads them across a sluggish, muddy streath 
It creaks and sways horribly under their weight, and the 
traveler shudders as his downward glance takes in a long, wicked 
snout and two baleful yellow eyes that glare unwinkingly up at 
him. But now he is across; before him lies the fringe of the 
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violence of its eruptions. 


terious jungle, 
coning him on with 
oromises of secret 
UCT iyane sire 
ressing forward, 
traveler hastens to 
foothills, begins 
long, long ascent. 
ast he is toiling up 
mountain proper. 
ze after ridge he 
ists, always to be- 
ld yet another 
‘sted slope before 
. The bearers be- 
to gasp; the sweat 
s down in rivulets 
veen the lumps of 
scle on their brown 
<s. Stabs of pain 
dot through the 
iber’s legs. Yet 
r onward the little 
ry struggles, now 


aging and slithering into the depths of a ravine, straining 
staggering anon up the slope of its farther wall. 


imes is the gradient 


laying hold of tree-roots and hauling. 
lere the bearers go warily; they are in the domain of the 


> other part of the world are there so many volcanoes within so small an area as in Java. 
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OVERLOOKING THE VOLCANIC UPLANDS 


oe ee 
IN JAVA’S PRIMEVAL FOREST 
Javanese forests are somber and monotonous compared to those of Europe. 


é Despite the 
enormous variety of trees and shrubs—the forests contain 6,000 plant species—the prevailing 


color is green, a monotonous green that is scarcely ever varied by other colors. The giant 
trees of these forests are the rasamalas which attain a height of 180 feet and are fantasti- 
cally festooned with every sort of creeper. 


So steep 
that progress can only be maintained 
on their necks. 

At last a welcome halt. 
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In all, Java contains forty-five volcanoes, some active, 


dormant. Here, in the foreground, is the great crater of Tangkuban Prahu, “The Capsized Ship,” which has for long ages been remarkable for 
Java’s mountains stretch in an almost unbroken chain the whole length of the island, rising from 4,000 to 12,000 feet 
in height and clothed in dense forests. 


forest lords. Once they 
stop to examine the 
cloven hoof-marks of 
a banteng —the 
formidable wild ox, shy 
but inexpressibly fero- 
cious when disturbed. 
At another point they 
halt to listen to the 
grunting of a herd of 
wild pig somewhere 
among the nearby 
thickets. They exchange 
uneasy glances and 

hasten their steps; only 
too often men have 
encountered wild swine 
unexpectedly and been 
disemboweled before 
they had a chance to 
escape. Here in these” 
forest depths, too, it 
behooves them to keep 
a wary eye open for 


panther, and more than once, as they pass beneath some low- 
hanging bough, they glance nervously up into the frondage to be 
sure no sinuous, dappled form lies flattened there, ready to drop. 


The bearers squat together and puff 
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THE GRACE OF THE DANCER 


The movements of the Javanese dancers are exceedingly slow and grace- 

ful, relying more upon swayings of the body and movements of the arms, 

individual fingers and head than upon the action of the feet, as is the 

case with Western dances. Years of training are necessary to learn the 

intricate postures and gestures Os both the s’rimpi and wayang-wong 
ances. 


rank native cigarettes; the traveler lights his pipe and looks 
around him. High overhead the giants of the forest—albizzia, 
puspa, waringin—intermesh their branches, weaving a thick 
roof of verdure that barely lets the sun- 
shine filter through. Hereunder men 
move in a greenish gloom, like divers at 
the bottom of the sea. And like ships’ 
cables hanging from the surface to their 
anchors, the lianae drop through the 
forest dimness to the earth. 

Voices echoing among the giant tree- 
boles.... A party of men straggles into 
view. At their sides they carry heavy 
parangs—chopping-knives to hack a path 
through jungle; over their backs are slung 
long bamboo tubes filled with water. 
These are foresters, employed by the 
Government Forestry Department to 
patrol the wooded tracts in search of 
incipient fires. 

“What news?” calls the leader, sighting 
the seated group. It is the traditional 
greeting throughout Malaysia. 

“Good news,’ answers one of the 
bearers in the stereotyped words of re- 
sponse. 

“Remember to give the hill of the 
ghost-tigers a wide berth,” the forester 
counsels. 

“What meant his words—the ‘hill of 
the ghost-tigers?” the traveler asks 
curiously when the men have disappeared. 

“Pah, Tuan! He is but an ignorant 
fellow,” is the answer. “The place he 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT A SHADOW SHOW 


Seated behind a white screen amid his puppets this dalang, or shadow showman, is preparing for 

one of the performances which have been the delight of Java for centuries. The art of the dalang 

requires years to perfect, for he must manipulate the puppets and supply the dialogue and narra- 

tive of dramas which take from four to eight successive nights to perform. The puppets are curious 

distorted figures with arms reaching to their feet, and their movements are stiff and awkward; but 
to the Javanese they are the embodiment of romance, tragedy and glamour. 


AN EXCITING GAME OF CARDS 


Introduced from China, card-playing and dice are favorite amusements 
of the Javanese. Other popular games are chatur, or Javanese chess 
telaga tart, in which the players guess the number of beans held in the 
hand of one of the contestants, and keplek, the common pitch-and-toss 

of the coolies played with whitened coppers. 


speaks of is no abode of ghost-tigers, but a resort of were-tigers, 
a different matter altogether. Thither at dusk go the men that 
are beasts in human guise.” “And for what purpose?” 

“To achieve their nightly transformation, Tuan. Crouching 
to the ground they lay their foreheads thereon and slowly turn 
a somersault, rising again in tiger’s shape. Therefore are they 
called machan dadungan—‘somersault tigers.’ ” Ae 

Here is witchery again—witchery of the blackest; something /7 
alien, one would say, to the enchantment of the Java mountains, 
yet none the less part and parcel of it. The men, be it remem- 
bered, who cherish beliefs in such manifestations are men whose 
lives are passed in closest contact with Nature in her most over- 
awing, and sometimes most terrifying, aspects. eared amid the 
brooding silences of mountains that may any day quicken to 
furious activity and belch forth death and desolation wholesale, 
can it be wondered if deep-planted in their souls lies a convic- 
tion of the constant imminence of the Powers of Darkness, ever 
watchful for some channel to direct a malign influence upon the 
affairs of men? 7 

The traveler rises wearily to his feet, the toiling journey is 
resumed. Presently, to the uplift of his spirits, the forest be- 
comes more open. On his left hand mounts a slope that is a © 
riot of tangled brake, with mighty trees shooting up to heaven)” 
out of its heart. There is a group of rasamalas, straight as” 
aerials, naked of branches till quite near their tops, that must 
be every inch of 170 feet in height. On the right a stream of 
crystal-clear water tumbles with a drowsy murmur down a fern- 


n channel. Its banks 
overhung with lovely 
-ferns, graceful, feath- 
tufted bamboos, and 
bs blazing with blos- 
of every brilliant hue. 
rmous bushes of 
odendron, orange and 
et, jostle with the 
ling green bloom of 
anga; jasmin burdens 
still air with its 
ulorous, sensuous per- 
he. Here and_ there 
awl orchids, spotted and 
hioned in the likeness 
weird insects, flowers 
se very beauty might 
m a_ danger-signal. 
se to the water’s edge 
ow belladonna _ lilies. 
d there again is struck 
ote of sinister import, 
it is powdered bella- 
na that Java thieves 
through the shutters 
) the bedrooms of their 
spective victims, induc- 
a sleep so profund that 
mounts to coma. 


tmlast scatter many 
rs of steady climbing, 
little party emerges on 
grassy plateau dotted 
h stunted scrub; and 
y now does the traveler 
n his first glimpse of 
plain he left behind at 
n. Far beneath him 
ts a great belt of snowy 
ud. Through the shift- 
gaps in its billows he 
s the world spread out 
e a chequered tablecloth. 
ck patches that are 
est, green blocks and 
ets of silver that are 
e-fields—a mighty, in- 
cate tapestry that fades 
fo the mists of distance 
each direction. Above 
head towers the final 
mit—a stark, | black- 
ed cone, its slopes strewn 
th boulders. At inter- 
Ils of a few seconds 
ere comes a very slight 
=mor underfoot and a 
iff of vapor floats lazily 
» into the blue. A tang 
sulphur permeates the 
P 
The traveler gathers his 
st remnants of strength 
r the struggle to the 
ater lip—a scrambling 
imb over loose rubble 
at brings him sometimes 
his knees. With his 
eath coming in labored 
isps and his ears singing 
om the rarefied atmos- 
1ere, he flings himself 
ywn at last on the chasm’s 
lige. The crater is like a 
ist decayed molar, its 
alls blackened and deeply 
ored with perpendicular 
‘ooves. The floor is pat- 


Gbunieey Gunnen Pacific. 
HEIRS OF A JAVANESE VILLAGE 


Javanese children are initiated into the hardships of life at an early age. In the 
villages many of the boys go out with their parents to work in the rice fields. 
Girls are often married at the age of twelve. 


ON THE WAY TO WORK 


Most of the labor on Java’s great estates falls upon the shoulders of the hard- 
working coolie. Java’s principal agricultural products are tea, tobacco, rubber, 
coffee and sugar. 


Rok: 2a - ra 
Courtesy Canadian Pacific. 
PLOUGHING A RICE FIELD 
Turning up the clinging grey mud of a rice field is the work of native oxen 
hitched to a clumsy wooden plow. Rice planting is generally done by women who 
form a long line across the rice field and move gradually backwards as they lean 
over and set the shoots in the sticky mud below the surface of the water. 
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terned with great patches 
of saffron-yellow. There 
are circular pits with 
masses of sulphur-crystals 
crusted around their rims, 
filled with yellowish-white 
liquid. Ever and anon their 
surfaces are _ troubled; 
huge bubbles seethe and 
burst; clouds of sulphur- 
ous vapor come drifting up 
out of the abyss. 

The traveler steals a 
glance at his two bearers; 
their faces betoken abject 
abasement before the stu- 
pendous forces which over- 
shadow them. But their 
awe is of a quality differ- 
ent from his. Their minds 
are busy with tales of 
fire-mountains that were 
once the furnaces used by 
legendary heroes; of chal- 
lenges to transform the 
face of nature thrown out, 
accepted, and accomplish- 
ed; of omens and portents; 
of towns savagely obliter- 
ated to chastise the 
arrogance of kings; of vil- 
lages wiped out of exist- 
ence because a showman 
dared to present a for- 
bidden story with his 
puppets. 

We need not be sur- 
prised if a supernatural 
interpretation has been 
read into each of the very 
real catastrophes for 
which Java’s_ volcanoes 
have been responsible in 
the course of history. It 
was inevitable that a peo- 
ple to whom a lunar 
eclipse is an attempt by a 
dragon to swallow the 
moon should anthropo- 
morphize the convulsions 
of their native mountains. 
Thus we find that the fre- 
quent eruptions of that 
terrible mud-volcano, the 
Klut—its name ominously 
signifies “The Broom’— 
are ascribed to the wrath 
of an evil mountain- 
spirit imprisoned in the 
bowels of the earth by the 
All-Highest in punishment 
for his crimes, and similar 
beliefs are attached to 
many other volcanoes as 
well. 


Others, again, have as- 
cribed to them _ origins 
rooted in the mass of 
heroic legend which the 
Javanese have built up 
upon the Hinduistic sub- 
Stratum left to them in 
legacy by the Indian over- 
lords who held sway over 
the island for many cen- 
turies. Tangkuban Prahu 
—“Capsized Ship’—f or 
example, is the _ vessel 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MASTER BUILDERS OF PREHISTORIC AMERICA 


Exploring the Cliff Dwellings of Frijoles Canyon—Primitive Apartments that 
Housed Hundreds—Indian Life Ten Thousand Years Ago. 


- HIRTY-SIX miles to the 
northwest, as the crow flies, 
from Santa’ Fe, New 
Mexico, there is a deep valley 
called Valle Grande, covering ap- 
proximately one hundred thousand 
acres in area and completely sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains. 

This valley is supposed to be the 
remains of the largest volcanic 
crater on the globe, and from it 
probably came that immense layer 
of volcanic tufa, a thousand feet 
in thickness, which covers the 
whole region lying to the east and 
southeast. 

The volcanic tufa, resulting 
from the cooling of this great flow 
of lava, is comparatively soft in 
relation to other lava or sedimen- 
tary rocks. After this widespread 
flow, the land sloped toward the 
east, and as ages went by the 
streams of water cut their channels 
into it, forming a whole series of 
deep gashes leading down into the 
valley of the Rio Grande River 
which was also being cut at the 
same time. All of these gashes, or 
canyons, empty into the White 
Rock Canyon of the Rio Grande, and in them we find that vast 
and mysterious collection of cliff-dwellings, of which the most 
important and interesting lie in the Canyon de los Frijoles. 

Frijoles Canyon has no equal anywhere in the world. Thou- 
sands of years ago, this spot was vibrant with the loves, the 
hates and the industries of a race of people who vanished some- 
time in the past centuries. In this and the adjoining canyons, 
there are more than twenty thousand caves and cliff-dwellings, 
in addition to the several communal houses which have thus far 
been discovered. 

In recent years, interest has been aroused and modern man 
is finding in these great ruins pottery, baskets, woven cloth, 
turquoise jewelry and other things in great quantity. He is 
also beginning to learn something of the religion, habits and arts 
of these forgotten people. 

The basket-weavers greatly antedated the pottery-makers, 
probably by many thousands of years, and evidences of both are 
found in these canyons. Baskets smeared with clay were used 
for water-vessels and finally for cooking. Finally these Indians 
discovered that fire hardened the clay on the baskets. This led 
to the art of making pottery—one more step up the long ladder 
of civilization. 

The pottery-makers lived in Frijoles Canyon three thousand 
years ago, and all sorts of guesses have been made by arche- 
ologists as to the date of the habitation of the gorge by the first 
basket-makers ; some going as far back as one hundred thousand 
years. However, every summer additional finds are made by 
students of these ruins and more and more light is being shed 
upon the lives of this race of Pueblo Indians. It is apparently true 
that they knew the art of weaving cloth long before the European 
had thought to throw away his covering of skins, and it seems 
to be certain that they built their huge communal houses centuries 
before the kings of Egypt began to design their Pyramids. Al- 
though they are not so gorgeous as the art work found in Egypt, 
the discoveries which are now being made in our Western States 
of the arts and habitations of the ancient inhabitants are at least 
as amazing—and to Americans more interesting. 


The modern Pueblo Indian, 
though removed by many cen- 
turies from the prehistoric in- 
habitants of Frijoles Canyon, 
still preserves some of the 
crafts and customs which they 
were the first to practice. 


By FRANK H. TREGO 
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A motor drive of fifty-four miles to the north and west from 
Santa Fé, by way of the ancient pueblo of San Ildefonso, leads 
one across the Rio Grande River at that point and then winds 
up through Pajarita Canyon on a fine government stone road §) 
It then crosses several ridges and works up deep gorges ané 
climbs sheer cliffs, until it comes to an end on the north rim of 
Frijoles Canyon—from which all visitors to the cliff-dwelling 
are obliged to descend by the trail to the bottom of the gorge. ~ 

The rims of the canyon rest at 7,000 feet above the sea and 
the floor at 6,380 feet, so that a descent or climb of the trail ir 
volves a vertical height of 620 feet, and the trail is five-eights 
of a mile in length. 

It is agreed that all of the cliff-dwellings and communal 
houses were not occupied at the same period, for the Pueblos 
did not hesitate to move their homes, or even a whole town 
when it suited their convenience to do so. 

Arizona and New Mexico are covered with a vast numbet 
of ruins, both of pueblos and cliff-dwellings, and this led to the 
belief that the population of this section was at one time ver 
large. This conclusion—in the light of latter-day investigations 
and study—has been shown to be erroneous. It has been com 
clusively proved that these people abandoned their homes, even 
though the villages contained structures and community houses 
of great size. This abandonment and moving of an entire com 
munity was caused by the discovery of a better place for the 
raising of their crops, by the drying up of streams or by la 
of rain, conditions which made life too hard in the former loca- 
tion. 

Although these aborigines seemed to be skilled in the art of 
running irrigating ditches—and the remains of these ditche 
indicate as good a line as our modern engineers would run— 
they knew nothing of dams or reservoirs and thus could tak 
no precautions toward the conservation of the water in thi 
streams. They were therefore entirely dependent upon the 
natural flow. 

To protect themselves from the ravages of the nomadic tribes 
of Indians, such as the Apaches and Comanches, the Pueblos 
nearly always built their homes in the form of a fortress, for ii 
was a great temptation to the less industrious Indians to attack 
and carry off grain, woven cloth and other products. The 
Navajos learned their great art of blanket-weaving from the 
Pueblo women whom they had captured and carried off from 
these villages. 

When descending the north trail, one looks directly down upot 
the ruin of the huge communal house whose inner court is five } 
hundred feet across. This house was built with the object of} 
defense as well as simple habitation. It was completely buried 
in its own debris until excavated by archeologists in recent years, 
Their work uncovered the lower tier of rooms, for the uppet 
stories had fallen into a great mound which was necessarily 
removed before access could be had to the ground-floor cham 
bers. 

Surrounding an inner court the house rose in great steps, the 
second story standing one room back from the first, the third 
story one room back from the second, and so on. Facing thi 
inner court, above the first tier of rooms, were little doors and 
tiny windows glazed with transparent gypsum. From ground to 
roof, and from roof to roof, were ladders of notched pine pole! 
or two poles with the rungs lashed on with rawhide. Each story 
thus had as its front yard a broad balcony or court which alsd| 
was used as a street leading entirely around the circle. The 
entrance from the gateway was a tunnel under this street and 
was on the west side of the building. 

On the outside, the great wall, which was built of squared stone’ 
blocks of tufa, rose sheer and straight for the entire height o 
the building and was without openings of any kind, except loop-| 
holes in the rooms high up. The narrow gateway on the west 
was barricaded at night and the ladders in the inner: court were 
pulled up from the ground so that the whole house was im 
pregnable to any of the weapons of that period. 
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‘or mortar between 
stones they brought 
ibe from a_consider- 
distance, and this 
used to cement to- 
er the blocks of 
a. These blocks were 
jared without the use 
iron tools. The Indians 
d their stone hammers 
squared the blocks by 
king them with other 
ks. 
“he location for the 
f-dwellings and _ for 
e great communal 
ise was chosen on ac- 
unt of the lovely 
eam of water which 
nes. sparkling down 
canyon, fed by the 
‘nal snows of the 
at peaks of the Jamez 
untains in the west. 
is. leads one into a 
ze of speculation as to 
cause of the, disap- 
rance of these, people. 
re was no drying up 
the moisture for their 
ds of corn, and this 
stery adds greatly to 
interest in this par- 
lar group of dwell- 
s which have at one 
ne accommodated a 
re number of Indians. 
ease, superstition, ex- 
nination in battle— 
sre did they go? 
nother reason for the 
ice of Frijoles Can- 
as thevsite of their 
1e was the softness of 
rock, or tufa, of the 
‘ipice into which they 
ld dig their caves 
1out the use of metal 
s or blasting powder, 
we must remember 
these people had no 
al. This very soft- 
; has also been the 
se of the great de- 
ction of the cliffs by 
ion and a tumbling 
n of the talus upon 
houses which were 
ted against the north 
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fter living in the 
ss for a time, these 
le erected houses 
nst the cliff—some- 
Ss three or four 
ies high—terraced as 
2 all of the Pueblo 
Ses inant) tuetime: 
se houses fell cen- 
ss ago and their 


Oa ' 
Photo by Frank H. Trego 
THE GREAT CEREMONIAL CAVE IN FRIJOLES CANYON 
Hewn out of the sheer cliff, one hundred and seventy-five feet above the valley, is the great ceremonial cave of the 
prehistoric cliff-dwellers of Frijoles Canyon. Originally a stone wall enclosed the whole front of the cave and the 
floor on which pine trees now grow was level. The small circle of stones at the right is the partially restored estufa, 
Or secret council chamber. At the left is seen a small hole leading into another chamber. The size of the cave is 
approximately sixty feet by one hundred and seventy feet. This is probably the only photograph ever taken to show 
the chamber in its entirety. It was taken with a high powered telephoto lens from the south rim of the canyon one 
half of a mile away. 


is is mixed with the great talus of fragments fallen from the they erected their huge communal house of stone blocks. It 


h wall. 


was circular in form and was large enough to have housed about 


he rows of small round holes here and there in the north eight hundred souls. They called this house Tyuonyi. 


are the sockets for the pine poles with which they formed The small doors or openings which are generally found in the 
framework of the roof of each room. These poles were pueblos of ancient times, and especially in the cliff-dwellings of 
covered with grass or pine branches and given a thick coat the southwest, were not—as supposed by some _historians— 
lay to form the conventional roof of the southwest. small because of the size of the people who lived within them, 


ometime later they cleared by hand ten acres of the floor of but rather to prevent the easy entry of an enemy. Only one 


valley—a terrific job, 


even with modern tools. On this person at a time could enter these doorways and he had to do so 
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so slowly that he could 
be killed by those on 
the inside while wrig- 
gling through. 

It has been found 
that these Indians 
planted their corn as 
far up the slopes 
toward the cliffs as it 
would grow and as 
high as they could ir- 
rigate the soil. The 
corn-cobs, as well as 
the baskets and pottery 
which have been 
found, are probably 
from five thousand to 
ten thousand years 
old, and perhaps older 
than that. It would 
require many centuries 
of natural weathering 
to level a stone build- 
ing the size of the 
communal house, es- 
pecially when so well 
constructed and in a 
location so well pro- 


tected from _ violent 
storms. 

The trail to Puye 
down to the great 
communal house in 
Frijoles) G/a ni y 01 
speaks for the cen- 
turies it must have 


been in use. The soft 
shuffle of moccasined 
feet has worn the nar- 
row path waist deep 
into the solid rock. 
What countless thou- 
sands of steps must 
have been required to 
produce such a result 
with soft moccasins! 
These cliff-dwellings 
and the communal 
house were discovered 
by A. F. Bandelier and 
Charles F. Lummis in 
1890, at which time 
they made known to 
the public this valu- 
able addition to the 
history of the Original 
Americans. The sec- 
tion embracing all of 
these ruins has been 
set aside by the Gov- 


ernment in recognition of the many years of painstaking toil by 
Bandelier in unraveling the history and describing the lives of 
the Pueblos, and it is now called the Bandelier National Monu- 
Locally it is called The Rito. 

Down in the canyon trails lead along . : 
the base of the north cliff where the old : | 
dwellings are strung along for a mile or 
more with ladders placed against the higher 
groups so that one may inspect the living 
quarters of these forgotten people. 
ever, on the north side, one cannot obtain 
a good view of the caves; the most com- 
prehensive view can be had from the trail | 
leading out to the south rim. | 

The caves were carved in the tufa with 
knives and chisels of splintered obsidian 
First a small hole was dug 
a foot or two in depth and this was en- 
until 


ment. 


and basalt. 


larged at the rear 


THE RUINS OF A PREHISTORIC APARTMENT HOUSE 


Rapidly disintegrating ruins are all that remain today of one of the most spectacular 

achievements of the primitive inhabitants of Frijoles Canyon. On these foundations rose 

a great communal building capable of housing about eight hundred people. Surrounding 

an inner court the building rose in tiers. The “apartments” faced on the court, while 
an outer wall of stone offered impregnable protection against enemy tribes. 


Bo. Bes : : 
WHERE THE TERRACED HOUSES STOOD 


Centuries ago houses were erected against the base of this cliff. Though these houses 

have long since fallen the holes in the cliff show where the roof poles were inserted. In 

style these primitive homes resembled those of the Pueblos. They were built of stone 
and terraced. 


munal house. 


How- | 


That corn was an important item on the pre- 
historic menu is indicated by the shriveled corn 
cobs found in the caves. This ear is probably 


a room was several thousand years old. 


There were three estufas found in the inner court of the comp 
There are others, such as the great ceremonia 
cave along the cliffs, and these were used by the clans who lived) 
in the cliffs close by. The estufa was ab 
ways an underground chamber—or if nob, 
it was walled in above ground. 
entrance and opening was a hole in # 
roof, through which projected a notcht 
pine pole for a ladder, and all of the smokey} 
of the fire and air to breathe had to comit}} 
through this small aperture. 

The husband had no proprietary righ 
in the home, and if he did not treat 
spouse with due respect and kindness, sl 
was at liberty to send him back to h 
clan; but he owned the harvest of his t 
in the fields as well as livestock. In f 
field, each clan had its holdings which 

(Continued on page 49) 
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carved out. The off 
ginal hole served @ 
the entrance, and o 
this was hung a hi 
or piece of wo 

clot h. “Some 

other caves were Gi 
out adjoining the firg 
and communicati6j 
between was by mea 
of small holes jt 
large enough to craw 
through on hands a 
knees. If these lat 
were parallel to 1 
face of the cliff, wi 
dows for ventilati 
and light would be 
but otherwise the re 
rooms were dark and; 
lighted fire-brand 
used for illuminatio 


St rc 


These inner  roon 
however were usé 
principally for f 


storage of grain ai 
other things, and ¢ 
occupants _ lived 
slept in the front co 
partment. The smo 
from the fire fouft 
exit through the sma 
doorway or hung 
clouds against the ro 
and its soot is there 
day. 

The women carve 
out the cliff-dwelling 
and built the gre 
communal house. The 
therefore owned theg 
habitations. The hu} 
bands lived with the 
in the houses with fhe 
younger children, Dil 
the boys above thirteé 
years of age always 
slept in the estufa 
the mother’s clan, afl 
there were many 
these. 

The estufa was tht 
ceremonial chamber Of) 
the clan and wo 
were not admitted) 
Here all meetings 
the men took place 
a great deal of tim 
Was spent in them fo 
prayer and meditation 
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ELIZABETHAN ‘BEASTS AND MONSTERS 


; HEN the Englishman of Shakespeare’s day wished to spend a 
W$ long Sunday-“‘in heavenly meditations upon earthly creatures,” he 

often turned to the huge volume of Pliny’s “Natural History” trans- 
lated by Philemon Holland or to Edward Topsell’s monumental “Histories 
of Foure Footed Beastes.” In these books he found much to amaze and 
edify him. Through them he entered a miraculous domain, a fabulous 
cloud-cuckoo land thronged with crocodiles and river horses; with dragons, 
unicorns, gorgons and phenixes; with tritons, nereids, sea elephants and 
mighty serpents; with vulgar bugils and terrible man-eating mantichoras ; 
and with numerous other beasts both fabulous and authentic. 

In these curious volumes the old naturalists mingled fact, fancy and legend- 
ary lore in the most undiscriminating manner, embellishing their scanty 
store of facts with flights of imagination, dubious anecdotes, sententious 
morals and philosophical disquisitions. The gallery of beasts on these pages 
is selected from the illustrations made by Elizabethan artists. The 
quotations are from Pliny and Topsell. Fortunately for the explorers and 
mariners of Queen Elizabeth’s England most of these creatures lived a 
purely mythical existence in minds drugged with medieval superstitions. 


—— 


OF ALL EARTHLY CREATURES THE GREATEST” 


the Elizabethan naturalist there was “no creature among 
the beasts of the world which hath so great and ample 
1onstration of the power and wisdom of almighty God as the 
phant.” Surely, nothing could be more marvelous than this 
ature “like a living mountain in quality,’ which wept when 
eft its native country, could drink “wine to drunkenness like 
ape,” and possessed “two hearts, one for anger and one for 
loves 


i yen es 


“A SCOURGE UNTO MANKIND” 


“ 


adventure God permitted this “poisonful creature” to live 
n the earth “for no other cause but to be a punishment and 
urge urlto mankind.” This is the deadly Gorgon, “a fearful 
terrible beast to behold, it hath high thick eyelids, eyes all 
y-bloody, which neither look directly forward, nor yet up- 
‘d, but continually down to earth.” His infectious breath 
ses all living creatures to fall into “lethal and deadly con- 
vulsions.” 


“THE SECOND WONDER IN NATURE” 


The lordly Rhinoceros, the “nose-horned beast” of the ancient 
Greeks, was often wrongly confused with the gentle unicorn. 
Indeed, “he is taken by the same means as the unicorn, for it is 
said that above all creatures they love virgins, and that unto 
them they will come be they never so wild, and fall asleep be- 
fore them, so being asleep they are easily taken and carried 
away.” The Rhinoceros differs from every beast “from the tip 
of his nose to the tip of his tail.” 
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THE ADMIRABLE BISON 


The blood of this noble and fierce-spirited creature was thought 
to be so hot that any spear, dart or sword with which it was 
pierced became “so weak and soluble that it cometh forth as 
flexible as lead.” A strange strength resided in his tongue, “for 
by licking they grate like a file any indifferent hard substance, 
but especially they can therewith draw unto them any man or 
beast of inferior condition whom by licking they wound to 
death,” / 
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inent ancient authorities differed as to the 
learance of the Lamia. Here the mysteri- 
creature is represented according to the 
icription of Crisostomus Dion with a wom- 
face, scales, and hinder parts like a goat. 


“The Antelope’s horns are great and made 
like a saw, and they with them can cut 
asunder the branches of osier and small trees.” 
With these horns they were thought to have 
fought irefully against Alexander’s armies. 


In face like a hedgehog, in disposition like an 

ape, the Mimick Dog learned “to leap, play 

and dance at the hearing of music” and to 

serve instead of servants in poor men’s 
houses. 


“A mighty mass and lump of flesh without all 
fashion, armed with most terrible, sharp and 
cutting teeth,” the Whale in its combats at sea 
stirs up waves “so great as no tempestuous 
whirlwinds whatsoever are not able to raise.” 
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“The river Nilus nourisheth the Crocodile and 
the River Horse. The Crocodile, it is said, 
runneth away from a man if he wink his left 
eye,’ and the River Horse, when sick, prac- 
tices upon himself the art of blood-letting. 


s for the Mer- 
ids called Ne- 
des, it is no fabu- 
is tale that goeth 

them: for look 
W painters draw 
2m, so they are in- 
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he Mantichora is bred among the Indians having a treble row 

teeth, whose greatness, roughness and feet are like a lion’s, 

; face and ears like unto a man’s, his tail like the tail of a 

yrpion of the earth, armed with a sting, casting forth sharp 

inted quills, his voice like a small trumpet or pipe. His ap- 
petite is especially to the flesh of man.” 


“Of a very deformed shape and monstrous presence, a great 
ravener and untamable wild beast, the Su carries her young 
ones on her back covering them with her broad tail.” 
violent and bloody creature was thought to live in a section of 
deed.” the new-found world inhabited by people called the Pantagones. 


This is the scaly 
merman, the creature 
frequently heard cry- 
ing and moaning in 


This the sea or seen cast 


up by the waves on 
the shore. 


Though the old naturalists were comparatively familiar with the 
camel, they nevertheless managed to surround it with consider- 
able superstitious lore. The animal’s medicinal properties were 
most amazing: the brain dried and drunk with vinegar helped 
the falling evil; the gall drunk with honey cured the quinzy; 
whereas the blood of a camel fried was most efficacious in 


stopping the bloody flix. 


CARIBBEAN NIGHT 


By JAMES JENKINS 


Illustrations by the Author 


This vivid impression of a coffee pickers’ fiesta in Colombia’s Sierra Nevadas is the first 

of several articles which James Jenkins will contribute to Travet. Mr. Jenkins is the 

author of “Tambo,” an account of a mule-back journey across the Andes, which has been 

highly praised for its brilliant descriptions of Spanish and Indian life in the remote villages 
of the Peruvian mountains—EDIror. 


0* this Saturday night in Colombia’s Sierra Nevadas, when the workers approach the house of their serious patrdén. Fro 


the guests of the American “Coffee King” have reached, the furthest limits of the plantation they come. Their ba 

thanks to mellow Baccardi, the noisily happy state of un- feet patter over the ground hardened by the steps of generatio 
inhibited expatriates, sounds of another, more obscure world of pickers. Stiletto sharpness of rustic voices of Spani 
steal into the foreigners’ plantation home: sounds earthy and America, musically brutal, guitars jangling drunken chords 
humble, native to the night outside. they swing against the backs of the men. 


The coffee pick- 
ers are passing. On 
their way to a dance 
of their own they 
stream through this 
star-hung night of 
the Sierra Nevadas 
above the Carib- 
bean. 

© vex the, per- 
fumed, indigo rose 
garden, heavily sil- 
vered with stiff 
trumpets of the 
floripondio’s blooms, 
into this American- 
owned cosmos of 
seemingly — endless 
valleys and hills, 
the managers 
phonograph is bleat- 
ing tonight hilari- 
ous, manufactured 
tunes. 

And again into 
the house, wunper- 
ceived by the guests, 
creep those other 
sounds, natural to 
any Saturday night 
throughout the pick- 
ing season: virile 
tenor of masculine 
voices, light laughter 
of dark women, 
sounds half stifled as 


In the kitchen > 
the plantatis 
home the wom 
servants are a 
a-flutter: Maria, t! 
nursemaid, bere: 
at so young an a: 
of her teeth thous 
not of a lover, h 
fastened in her ea 
a2 pair of “da 
mond” drops; Cl 
tilda, the waitres 
having oiled h 
hair, strings a re 
ribbon through i 
braids; fat, blac 
“Slip-Slop - Stell 
is shinier than eve 
Andrea, the scol 
ing cook, holds 
lantern up to a gla: 
to adjust over tt 
bald spots of h 
kinky head the da: 
zling arc of he 
Sunday comb. Bar 
footed and gigglir 
they frisk down tt 
lawn, their _ stiff 
starched skirt 
frrrrrr-ing behin 
them. 


There is no moo 


‘“‘Mestizos and negroes most of them, disinherited half-breeds speaking a Spanish scorned by toniehids h 
Castile, unlettered mongrels glossed with persistent Iberian tradition. Emulating no one, content tonight though sta 
with their lot, spendthrifts on forty cents a day.” festoon the sk 
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he guava trees are 
il. The valley 
ould seem a bottom- 
ss crater were it 
ot for the light cast 
y fires in the cluster 
f huts deep below. 
long the web of 
ails, down the black 
opes, the lanterns 
f the peons zig-zag 
owworm lights. 
rhe maze of flashes 


magnet of 
e smoking cabins. 
he hearth fires red- 
en the smooth sand 
efore the doors and 
ellow the shacks’ 
lastered walls. In 
nd out of the huts 
warm the pickers; 
ughter, now unre- 
trained, tuning of in- 
‘truments, heady 
mixture of odors, 


Playiully arrogant 
en and_ childlike 
yomen, rudely wise, 
with nimble tongues 
hey pursue each 
ther. Mestizos and 
egroes most of 
hem, with here and 
here in faces a hint 
f the vanished 
Carib Indian race. 
These are the natural 
children of Spain, 
disinherited half - 
breeds speaking a 
Spanish scorned by 
Castile, unlet- 
fered mongrels 
slossed with per- 
sistent Iberian tradi- 
ions. Emulating no 
yne, content with their lot, spendthrifts on forty cents a day. Of 
1is Woman each man is openly scornful but secretly jealous. 
Life is cheaply held among these millions on the tropical coasts 
ind love so much more precious. One single word and quick, 
ean hands will rip from their sheaths steel machetes. 

There is handsome Ramon, the muleteer, whom Hollywood 
would pay to smile. There is “Fantoma,” the plantation fool 
with a face like the posterior of a chimpanzee and whose strange 
speech is sprinkled with the salt of old wisdom. “Fatty,” too, 
s among them. “Gordito,” the Jamaican baker who reads 
900ks upside down and dreams the numbers that win the lottery 
prizes. “Maestro” is the carpenter, a tall and shadowy figure 
with long, prehensile hands like a tree grown too rankly in 
-rowded, tropical forests. There is “El Cojo,” the cripple, a 
iend when drunk. And many more, young or middle-aged, yel- 
ow, black or brown, sinewy, reckless, irresistible to these women, 
ert for one moment, passive the next. 

By millions these people swarm on the hot Caribbean’s shores. 
_ife, that of these hundreds on this plantation, is created as a 
nere incident on such a night as this. Seeds blown over moun- 
ains and valleys, drifted like the green algae from West Indian 
slands, borne to the coasts of the Southern Main, cast up in 
windrows on some sun-baked shore. Always more vital muck 
o fertilize the thin Iberian stream, to mingle with the sediment 
»9f exhausted Indian rivers. Nameless hordes of uncertain 
lescent, bearers unreckoned of a continent’s burdens, toilers on 
lantations, in swamps and mines and fields. Always the swift 


“For in dance rhythms these people find oblivion as others find it in sleep. 
little how many laws they have broken, by the sure fleetness of their steps they are free.” 
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fusion of the flesh, 
eteraally sat- 
riiiced and forever 
fecund. That other 
daedal fusion desired 
by statesmen, the 
Patria, slowly, im- 
perceptibly achieved. 

The music begins 
and out of shadows 
forms whirl them- 
selves into the dance 
like moths into the 
flame. Unwritten 
music, immutable as 
the ebb and flow -of 
tides, evoking 
through the movye- 
ment of bodies a 
secret, superior 
world. For in dance 
rhythms these people 
find oblivion as others 
find it in sleep. If 
before they were 
PeaeSuswiOuns atte 
drifters, they now 
emerge serene and 
dignified. It matters 
little how many laws 
they have broken, by 
the sure fleetness of 
their steps they are 


free. Lightly each 
man clasps _ his 
woman: less to 


possess her is_ his 
wish than to win for 
himself some imma- 
terial boon only 
vaguely perceived, to 
feel his own rhythm 
linked with another, 
unfettered, sure r, 
more enduring. 

With unerring 
boldness, in every 
measure, whether 
waltz or danza, their 
bodies glide silently 
in oiled perfection of 
movement. A n d 
while the calabash rasps their dream like the fateful lashing of 
palm leaves through the tropical night, chastely unmoral, in 
solemn tenderness they dance the nostalgic danzdn. Vibrant, 
eager, naked feet moving tensely to the music of the slow 
danzon, clinging to the same pivot, a circumference limited like 
their lives. Sighing, introspective music of Moslem minds in 
Spain, exhaustion of languorous Andalucia consumed in draughts 
of African blood. 

Into the syncopated tempest of the bambuco, guitars and tiples 
swing. In silence intensified by the swish of skirts, the dancers, 
never ceasing in their movement, await that familiar heritage, 
the bambuco’s interval of song. Through a range of unexpected 
sonority the players’ fingers stray over the strings, whetting the 
ear by an ominous return to the insistently lurking minor note. 

The first stanza sings a caress. Now the voices leap up like 
flames in untamed abandon, a red flare that fires the black 
concavity of night. Yet always a breath of defiance snarls in 
the strings, there is always a stealthy return to the cruel minor 
note. The words of the stanza before the last end with a ques- 
tion, one that even more knowing folk than these could not at- 
tempt to answer. 

And throughout the final interval, the players’ voices hushed, 
as guitars and tiples feverishly thrum, the dancers whirl softly 
by, powerless to escape the warning of that invincible minor 
note, conscious, as only Spanish Americans are, of the potency 
of words. For all of them know the verse still to be sung. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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IME: About 10 
P.M. of a day in 
the third week in 
July and still broad day- 
light. There is even a 
liquid, lucent streaming of 
golden mist where a blaz- 
ing flutter of yellow sun- 
light is reflected down 
from the hillside into the 
purple shadows of the 
7a : river depths. 
This old Eskimo lady, whom the au- Place: Waterways, on 
thor is obueihs with a Hight, . ee the Clearwater, at the end 
we cultivated rather late in life. Of, steel three hundred 
miles north of Edmonton. 
Dramatis Personae: The ebb and flow of the tides of half a 
continent, meeting and mixing and disentangling on the hundred- 
yard patch of soggy, steaming muskeg between a railway s‘a- 
tion and a river boat dock. 


the south via the Slave River during only five months of the year. 


River the open season is long enough to permit ot only two round trips a year. 
literally the life blood of this northern outpost which is imprisoned in snow and ice the greater part of the year. 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


THE STEAMER ARRIVES AT FORT RESOLUTION 
The arrival of a steamer at the little town of Fort Resolution on Great Slave Lake is an event of the first importance. 


\ERAVEG 


-A RIVER-BOAT RACE 
INTO THE ARCTIC 


Down the Athabaska River to Great Slave Lake— 
The Most Picturesque Steamboat Life in North 
America—Hazards of River Navigation 
‘in Northwestern Canada 


Personae merits 
further mention. As 
a straight wild-animal 
show it is quite prob- 
able that the loading 
and disembarking of 
the cargo of Noah’s 
Ark had a bit of an 
edge on it, but for 
surging, swirling cur- 
rents of human life in 
the rough, raw and red 
there have been, and 
can be, but few equals 
of the scene that un- 
folds when the north- 
bound train meets the southbound steamer at their common 
terminal at Waterways. Nowhere else in the world is there such 
a focusing of the transportation of an almost continent-wide 
region upon a single route as that which occurs when the peo- 


Mere 5 


Sundials similar to the one by which thes 
Indian women are standing were erected a 
all the Hudson’s Bay posts and carefull 
adjusted for latitude. 


Steamers may come from 
From Great Slave Lake northward to the Arctic Ocean via the Mackenzie 


Naturally the inbound and outbound passengers and freight are 
Great Slave Lake is as large 


as Lake Huron. 
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CANINE PASSENGERS FOR THE ARCTIC 


he barges bound for the north are so tightly packed with cargo of all kinds that the dogs must be carried on the narrow ledge on the outside. 


es and the products of the Canadian North move back and break-up to freeze-up. But from Great Slave Lake to the 


rth by the Athabaska, Slave and Mackenzie rivers. Arctic by the Mackenzie the open season permits of only two 
Steamer meets train at Waterways a score or more of times complete round-trips a year, and the inbound and outbound 
ery season, it is true, for there is open water on the Atha- passengers and freight are literally the life and life-blood of 
ska and Slave during five months, with weekly service from the North. But only once a season do these southward and 
< tied 
a a 


*. 


MAKING MOCCASINS 


eth play an important part in the making of moc- 

sins. The toe is almost literally chewed into the de- 

ed shape and many old wives have teeth worn to 
the gums by years of this kind of work. 


i 


PLOWING WITH A DOG TEAM 


Summer brings no rest to the sturdy dogs in the Mackenzie region. They not only take 
the place 'of the plow horse, but they are made to carry packs and draw small wagons. 


northward currents meet in full strength—when the passengers and cargo of the 
first outbound steamer from the lower river meet those who come in by rail 
to Waterways to connect with the second sailing down the Mackenzie. That 
is the scene some faint semblance of which I would try to project. 

In a general classification the dwellers in and the travelers to and from the 
North seem drab enough. Trappers, traders, Indians, police and missionaries, 
with a scattering of scientists, hunters and tourists, make up the list. It is only 
when projected in groups or by individuals, with occasional revealing close-ups, 
that life and color appear. 

Here is a trapper—bearded, moccasined, buckskin-shirted—coming out with 
a draft for $15,000, the result of stumbling onto a dead whale cast up on the 
beach near Kittigazuit and beating his rivals to it in cleaning up the Arctic 
foxes that came to prey upon the carcass. And another trapper—black eyes, 
swarthy skin and gaudy muffler revealing the lineage of the gay cowreur du bots 
of the days of Mackenzie and Simpson—who boasts in a staccato patois of stak- 
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PLUNGING OVER THE BIG CASCADES 


Before the building of the railroad to Clearwater many lives and hundreds of tons of cargo were lost by 
the scows that took the perilous plunge over these cascades. 


slid! lb 


brigade marked the end of really primitive river transport on this continent. 


ing the fruits of a year in the Barren Grounds on the turn of 
a card—and losing. There are a score of these outbound trap- 
pers—all of them either broke or opulent, and most of them 


alcoholically exalted. 


A robed inbound Catholic bishop jostles a gaitered outbound 


bishop of the Church of England. With 
the latter is a Canon of the same church 
coming out for retirement after twen- 
ty-three years at the Hay River Mis- 
sion, which he founded. Bewhiskered 
Oblate. Fathers and lay brothers are 
shuttling in both directions, but most 
of those Gray Nuns of the North are 
going in for life. That extraordinarily 
pretty English nursing sister has spe- 
cialized on obstetrics. She will have 
five years of work among the Eskimos 
of Aklavik, relieving that wan and 
wasted slip of a girl who comes out to 
regain her health in a milder clime. 

So much for missionaries. As for 
traders, every stratum of the Great 
Hudson’s Bay organization is repre- 
sented, from the head of the Raw Fur 
Department of the Mackenzie, back 
from his annual tour of inspection, to 
the latest apprentice just. out from 
Scotland to learn the fur trade at a 
salary of three hundred a year for five 
years. The company’s agent from 
Herschell Island, going out on leave, 
has a half-breed Eskimo wife; also a 
string of children who incline to favor 
the mother rather than the father in 
appearance. Most of the Hudson’s Bay 
servants on the Mackenzie have Indian 
blood in their veins, and even in the 
case of those who are white the wives 
are almost without exception of one 
of the darker native races. 

Indians everywhere. But with them 
—and their derivatives—the ubiquitous 
breed—we shall be in contact all the 
way down the river. Now the clang- 
ing of the train bell has drawn the 
outward human tide beyond the reach 
of close-up study. What dramas of 
Arctic life we have missed can only be 
guessed. A vast of various kinds of 


The magnificent cataract of Alexandra Falls is one 


THE NIAGARA OF THE NORTH 


of the finest natural spectacles in northern Canada. 
These falls are on the Hay River near Great Slave 


Lake. 


They are 109 feet high and nearly the same 
shape as the Horseshoe Falls of Niagara. 


The passing of the annual Athabaska scow 


This old Indian is one of the ven 
erable citizens of Fort Progress, oni 
of the chain of Hudson’s Bay forts 
named from the “Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Other forts were called “Resolu 
tion,’ “Good Hope” and “Reliance, 


things—if that parting picture of a red-coated Mountie with ¢ 
breed prisoner handcuffed to one arm and carrying a baby ir 
the other is any criterion. 
And now to the steamer. 
of fact, and we happen to be traveling by the Athabaska. 


There are two boats, as a matte! 
Bu 
it would be all the same if we bookec 
by the Northland Echo of the riva 
concern, for the passengers and freigh 
of both go to the distributor at the foot 
of the Fitzgerald-Smith portage. 

The northbound cargo, which wil 
pack every foot of the steamer and its 
capacious barge when loading is com: 
plete, consists of everything from sleds 
and canoes to hospital supplies, and the 
latest in silk and rayon flimsies. By 
bulk the largest part of it is food. 
clothing and other trade stuff for the 
posts along the river and its far-spread- 
ing tributaries. 

Insignificant on the score of the 
space it occupies but incomparably 
more valuable than the mountainous 
stacks of stuff for the north is a neat 
little pile of burlap-wrapped bales 
which have just been unloaded. This is 
practically the whole season’s catch of 
fur for the Mackenzie district. Most of 
it is bound by the smart red-and-white 
cord of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
and the purser casually mentions that 
the value of it is perhaps two or three 
millions. The catch of Arctic fox has 
been the largest in years, but the price 
has held to a high level, to the great 
good fortune of the trappers. All of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s share will be 
rushed through to London by the fast- 
est services available. Most of the furs 
of the independents will find their way 
to New York, thus gaining a year’s ad- 
vantage in the American market, to 
which most of the English shipment 
ultimately makes tardy and circuitous 
return, 

The most interesting consignment of 
freight over this upper stage of the 
river journey has fallen to the rival 
steamer, the Northland Echo. This is 
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INDIAN SPORTS AT HAY RIVER MISSION 


; To establish and maintain these outposts of Christianity 
the far north has required years of self-sacrifice and hardship. The canon who founded this mission spent twenty-three years here before 
retirement. Some of the nuns who go into the north remain there for life, and the nurses who work among the Eskimos often stay for five years. 


| wheelbarrow race is one of the favorite sports of the Indians at the mission posts. 


argeload of young buffalo being transferred from the over- 
wded range of the Wainright plains district to the bound- 
s forests of the newly created sanctuary north of the Peace 
There are a hundred or more 
the fiery little brutes—all yearlings and two-year-olds—and 
ry weekly train of the season has brought an equal number 
The striking feature of the runways and 
rals between the railway sidings and the barge is their height, 
- one of these active denizens of the plains will clear with 
t to spare a fence that would baffle the wildest longhorn. 

Loading of steamer and barge was not complete until mid- 
ernoon of the following day, and loading meant not only 


er and west of the Slave. 


the waiting barge. 


naming full the interiors but also piling the 
per decks of each craft high with sleds and 
oes. Livestock came on last. A group of 
ers for the missions and posts on the Mac- 
nzie was corralled on the stern of the barge. 
7o or three wood-cutters’ horses were stabled 
the bow of the steamer. Sled dogs by the 
re, chain-tied, were festooned all over the 
ck-piled freight. A second barge full of 
ipty white-fish cases completed the flotilla. 
is was to go only as far as the mouth of 
» river at Athabaska Lake, where the cases 
uld be filled with newly caught fish and 
ught back on the return journey. 
Waterways is four miles up the Clearwater 
ym historic old Fort McMurray on the Atha- 
ska. The Clearwater was the route by which 
» voyageurs of the previous hundred and 
y years came north from the Saskatche- 
n, the latter having been the main waterway 
mm Lake Winnipeg to all of the west. Lake 
innipeg was reached either from Hudson’s 
y or from the Great Lakes by the Rainy 
ke portage. My own visit to the North was 
- the purpose of covering as many of these 
toric waterways as was possible between 
iw-out and freeze-up. I was now embarked 
the route that had known the canoes of 
ickenzie, Thompson, Franklin and Simpson 
1 the other courageous pioneers of the north- 
hs 

[The mouth of the Clearwater is the present 
id of the steamer navigation on the Atha- 
ka. A mile above is the last of a series of 
ivy rapids which can only be passed by 
ws and lighter craft, and always at consid- 
ble difficulty and risk. Yet up to the time 
the completion of the railway to Waterways 
ew years ago all traffic for the Mackenzie 


water. 


READY FOR THE TRAIL 


When the Chipewyan Indians set 
out on the hunting trail the mothers 
lace their children into carrying 
cases and set out with the men in 
canoes or by foot through the great 
forests. The women endure the 
hardships of the trail with much 
fortitude. Obviously the children 
have little opportunity tor mischief, 
a fact this youngster resents. 


freight were lost at these points. 
Athabaska scow brigade with the coming of the railway marked 
the end of the last really primitive service of extensive trans- 
port on the continent. 

Three years previously I had stepped across the nascent Atha- 
baska where it emerged under the two hundred square miles of 
the great Columbia Ice Field a hundred miles north of Banff. 


had to follow this precarious route from Athabaska Landing. 
Grand Rapids was so rough that a portage of all freight had to 
be made there, while at the spectacular Cascade there was a 
sheer fall of from six to ten feet, according to the stage of 
Many lives and hundreds of thousands of dollars in 


The passing of the annual 


Now, at the Clearwater, I found it from a 
quarter to half a mile wide, and rapidly deep- 
ening and slackening as it left the Rockies be- 
hind. Indeed, save for rapids at Fort Smith, 
there is no break in steamer navigation between 
the Clearwater and tide water of the Arctic 
at the mouth of the Mackenzie. It is not im- 
probable there is a greater mileage of river 
open to steamer navigation without improve- 
ment on the Mackenzie-Slave-Athabaska- 
Peace system than there is on that of the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri-Ohio. The comparison is a 
difficult one to make; and in any event the use 
of this remarkable northern waterways system 
must always be considerably restricted, both 
from the fact that it is closed by ice from 
three to six months of the year and because 
the region it drains has so small a popula- 
tion, 

A few minutes before the Athabaska was 
ready to cast off its moorings at McMurray 
a defiant screeching from below drew attention 
to the Northland Echo, pushing her barge of 
bellowing buffalo, nosing out of the bars of 
the Clearwater and heading away down the 
main river. Tooting acceptance of the chal- 
lenge, our captain rushed in his gangways and 
swung the Athabaska away in hot pursuit. The 
rival boats had raced four times since the sea- 
son opened and honors were even. Each skip- 
per was anxious to step out in the lead if only 
for a week. 

The Athabaska, even with her extra barge, 
had two or three miles an hour the best of the 
other in speed, an advantage, however, that 
was just about wiped out by the fact that the 
Echo’s lighter draught enabled her to cut cor- 
ners and run a shorter course. Thrice we 
overhauled her, only to have her draw into 


MODERN PORTAGE NEAR THE SLAVE RIVER 


Except for the Fitzgerald-Fort Smith portage of sixteen miles there is no break in navigation from the end of the railroad at Clearwater nort! 


ward through Great Slave Lake and the Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean. 


the lead again by heading across shallows where the deeper 
Athabaska would either have grounded or at least “sucked” 


hard enough at the bot- 
tom to diminish speed. 
These thirds time, sthe 
canny Echo skipper 
built up a substantial 
advantage by ducking 
away from the main 
channel and threading 
a short, shallow chute 
behind an island. 

The purple twilight 
shadows had deepened 
into full night before 
the lost mile was made 
up, but ahead of us 
was a long reach where 
the Athabaska would 
at last have a chance 
to take advantage of 
her speed. As the tele- 
graph from the wheel- 
house jangled for full 
speed, old John Suth- 
erland, the chief engi- 
neer, grinned ecstat- 
ically and shoved his 
levers over to the last 
notch. A line of half- 
stripped half-breeds 
throwing pitchy spruce 
logs under the boilers 
already had steam at 
all the gauge would 
show and _ something 
more. I had noted that 
interesting little fact as 
I clambered down from 
the wheelhouse to the 
engine room. 

As we drew up past 
the Echo’s port quar- 
ter the ’breed roust- 
abouts of the Athabas- 
ka swarmed over our 
barge and broke -into 
wild yells of derision 
and triumph—a similar 
salvo to that which had 
greeted them from 
their rivals when con- 
ditions were reversed. 
One of them flaunted 


efficiently solved by the modern tractor. 


Steamboating on the Athabaska, Slave and Mackenzie Rivers of northern Canada recalls 
the picturesque days on the Mississippi a hundred years ago. The hazards of shifting 
bars and channels are similar, and the pilots must navigate uncharted waters by the sole 
The boats are fueled by wood cut along the banks. 


aid of “river sense.” 


AT FORT CHIPEWYAN 


Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabaska was one of the earliest posts in northern Canada 
and it was here that Mackenzie made his headquarters on his voyages to the Arctic and 
the Pacific. 


. grounding ; 


h 
The problems of transporting the heavy river scows have beer 


a mooring line and invited the Echo to “come and take tow. 
Another brandished a deck broom, probably emblematic of the 


clean sweep his boat 
was about to make of 
the race. 

There was only one 
possible chance for the 
Echo to retain her lead 
and that was by head: 
ing directly across 2 
long bar which prt 
dence and commor 
sense demanded _ that 
she skirt, -as 4m 
Athabaska would have 
to. Had her skipper 
dropped back before 
making the attempt he 
would have risked 
nothing more than a 
trying it 
while the larger and 
faster steamer was 
crowding past was ask- 
ing for the disaster 
which appeared to be 
inevitable the instant 
the bow of his barge 
struck the solid sand 
barrier and forced his 


boat over into the 
course of the Atha- 
baska. 


The raucous bellow 
of reeling buffalo 
sounded above the 
blast of whistle and 
the hiss of éscaping 
steam as the crash im- 
pended, and continued 
on through the tense 
seconds when the 
threshing wheels of the 
nearing boats threat- 
ened to tear into each 
other as their sterns 
were swung together 
by the current. The 
captain of the Atha- 
baska saved the day, 
and possibly his ship, 
by ringing off his en- 
gines and drifting back 
before the churning 

(Con’t on page 48) 
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IN A SMALL ABYSSINIAN VILLAGE 
» ordinary Abyssinian village consists of an unpretentious group of huts made of stone or mortar and thatched with grass. 


Z The inside walls of 
huts are plastered with clay and finely chopped straw, but as no chimneys provide escape for the smoke of the fires the interiors are black 
with soot. 


ABYSSINIA—WOMAN’S MARITAL UTOPIA 


How Wives Safeguard Their Rights in Ethiopia—Abyssinian Pioneers in 
Feminism—Outwitting the Male’s Egotism 


By HELEN and GORDON MacCREAGH » 


- F it may be accepted as an axiom that the ideal career for 
a woman is marriage and a home of her own, then the lot 
of women in Abyssinia is surely utopian in its fulfilment of 

th desiderata. With very few exceptions the laws, the tradi- 

ns and the most primitive customs of marriage have been 
ide for the convenience or the vanity or the possessive instinct 
the dominant male. The further one travels back in time 
towards the Orient the more tyrannical the conventions be- 
me. In Abyssinia, however, which until quite recently main- 
ned an isolation more aloof than did ever old Japan, woman’s 
sition is not ignoble. In this ancient kingdom of Ethiopia 
ymen have framed the conventions of marital conduct and 


have stoutly defended them in the face of a powerful medieval 
Christian church. 

Most people know that Abyssinia is a unique Christian corner 
of Africa that has managed to maintain its independence despite 
European imperialists. But few know that it was a Christian 
outpost in blackest Africa when the people of North Britain 
still wore blue paint and when the Vandals were smashing the 
might of Rome. As long ago as the fourth century a saintly 
patriarch by the name of Frumentius made his way into Ethiopia 
and found in this mixture of Caucasian-Egyptian-Semitic peoples 
a ready soil for the Christian doctrine. 

Long before that the Queen of Sheba, who was the Ethiopian 


ECCLESIASTICAL POMP 


ligious and regal ceremonies in Abyssinia are generally marked by an Oriental magnificence. 


nce of the priests before the king, are elaborately ornamented with jewels. 


These sacred umbrellas, which are used in the 
The umbrellas in this group alone would probably be worth one 


hundred thousand dollars. 
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TYPICAL DAUGHTERS OF ETHIOPIA 


The smiling young lady at the left is a member of one of the savage Galla tribes which form a large proportion of Abyssinia’s population. In © 


center, beneath the diminutive Abyssinian umbrella, is the personification of cheerful poverty. 


Her clothes are ragged and she belongs to © 


poorest class, but her disposition, like that of most impecunious Abyssinians, is unimpaired. At the right-is one of the wealthier matrons wear 


the amazing Abyssinian coiffure. 


To prepare the forty-two plaits in this coiffure took a full day. It will last until the growth of the hair destr 


its shape, 


Makeda, showed her independence in her visit to Solomon. 
Feminine freedom of thought has persisted right up to today, 
when the present Empress, Zauditu (which is the Abyssinian 
way of saying Judith), has set a royal example by taking unto 
herself four successive husbands. The royal individuality is 
further expressed by the fact that the fourth—and presumably 
the most satisfactory, for he is still her husband—is compelled 
to live on his own estates, a month’s journey distant, and the 
Empress herself conducts her household of several hundred 
dependents and slaves with bustling efficiency. Very much her 
own is this Empress’ home. 

Following the royal example as well as_ long-established 
tradition, the women of Abyssinia maintain complete inde- 


ULTRA-MODERN TONSORIAL METHODS 


The open-air barber shop is an ancient institution in Abyssinia. At this 
shop, however, a most surprising innovation is employed—a horse clipping 
machine which the patrons consider efficient and highly diverting. 


pendence in their own affairs and their own homes. In choosi 
a career, a maid with the Abyssinian world before her f 
may elect to become a thrifty woman of business. On the ott 
hand, at the age of thirteen, she may wed a wealthy man 
forty, divorce him, and then marry a few successors. At for 
if she has been thrifty, she will be rich herself, and she m 
marry a handsome boy of thirteen. In Abyssinia such a car 
is in the best of taste and evokes no criticism. 

It is difficult to find a reason for this freedom. Perhaps 
may be accounted for by the early Christian influence with 
doctrine of equality in a primitive land where conditions fore 
women to bear a considerable share of the productive labor 
the fields and cattle pastures. In any case, the result has be 


TAILORING IN THE OPEN AIR 


In Abyssinia no rain falls for six months, so many industries may 
carried on in the open air. Here is a typical native tailoring sh 
equipped with modern sewing machines run, not by women, but by m 


oS 


is Abyssinian farmer carries 
ime his lost sheep even as the 
pd shepherd carried the lost 
lamb. 


k growth of an absorbingly 
eresting tradition—surround- 
by forms and ceremonies, 
course—of easy marriage 
d easy divorce. Abyssinian 
bmen refuse to believe in the 
onds” of matrimony or the 
arriage “‘tie.” They are quite 
fodern in their attitude toward 
eir husbands, whom they re- 
rd as partners in the busi- 
ss of life. If the partnership 
ould prove unsatisfactory 
ey separate without fuss and 
cessive formality. 

In Christian Abyssinia there 
e four distinct forms of legal 
arriage, ranging from the in- 
ssoluble to that which may 
usily be broken. The Fetha 
egast, which is the ancient 
xde that governs the life of 
very Abyssinian, lays down 
ie laws. Some of its provi- 
ons are interesting. Lepers, 


lephantiasis cases, and imbeciles are forbidden to marry, and 
) are women over sixty. A divorcée may marry only after doing 


enance, and a 
idow after ten 
onths’ mourning. 
ut a prostitute 
ay—and fre- 
ently does—wed 
ithout notice or 
solution. A par- 
at may compel a 
issolute daughter 
) marry a strong 
1inded and re- 
pectable youth 
ho will take care 
f her for the pro- 
ction of the rest 
f the community 
iorals. A minor, 
edded by parental 
‘rangement, may 
ave the union dis- 
ved when she 
ymes of age upon 
ie ground that 
1€ was not a party 
) the contract. 

The most serious 
ind of marriage is 
ie so-called indis- 
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WASH DAY AT A MOUNTAIN STREAM 


The large white robes which are the common garments of the Abyssinians 

are generally washed—at none-too-frequent intervals—in the mountain 

streams. Cleanliness and sanitation are by no means conspicuous features 
of Abyssinian life. 


THE DANCE OF THE PRIESTS 


Among the many curious survivals of primitive Christian customs in Abyssinia is the dance of the 
priests before the king. This ceremony, performed with elaborate costumes and musical aecom- 
paniment of drums, tambourines and cymbals, recalls the times of King David of the Hebrews. 


Christianity was introduced in Abyssinia as early as 330 A.D. 


ove 


The Abyssinian housewife does 
her weaving by hand. This woman 
is stretching her yarn alongside 
of her house preparatory to sizing. 


soluble union. This is not pop- 
ular for the very reason that it 
is almost impossible to break. 
Nothing frivolous, ordains the 
Fetha Negast, can release one 
from this severe contract. 
Nothing less serious than a 
long term of imprisonment or 
epilepsy or unfaithfulness so 
unwise as to be a public scan- 
dal. This form of marriage is 
shunned by the very great ma- 
jority of women who wish to 
remain the arbiters of their 
own fates. Only those serious 
sisters submit to it who wish 
to marry into the priesthood 
and to devote themselves to 
good deeds. The second form 
of marriage is the most popu- 
lar one. This form closely re- 
sembles what is advocated by 
many leaders of thought among 
modern women. It is a legal 
civil contract of partnership 
blessed by a priest. It has the 
enormous advantage that di- 
vorce—if consent is mutual—is 


as easy as the marriage, and that an equal division of property 
can be arranged without going to court. 


The third form of 
marriage is decid- 
edly advanced, one 
that is advocated 
only by our most 
extreme feminists. 
It is no less than 
trial marriage. This 
tentative union is 
solemnly ratified 
before witnesses, 
with or without the 
blessing of the 
church at the op- 
tion of the con- 
tracting parties; 
but under no cir- 
cumstances without 
legal mutual guar- 
antees as to faith- 
fulness, suitable 
maintenance, divi- 
sion of property, 
and so on. The 
period of trial is 
usually fixed at 
two years; after 
which, if the cou- 
ple has not fought 
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too fiercely, ratification 
into the second form 
takes place with due 
ceremony. 

The fourth form is 
a temporary union for 
a predetermined period 
with option of renewal. 
During this time the 
gentleman binds him- 
self to provide a stipu- 
lated standard of living 
and dress and to pay a 
certain fixed salary to 
the lady. This agree- 
ment is saved from the 
stain of concubinage by 
the witnesses and legal 
contracts involved and 
by the blessing of a 
priest. | Furthermore, 
the husband usually 
owes so much back pay 
to his wife that he is 
glad to effect a trans- 
fer to the popular sec- 
ond form of marriage 
which provides for an 
equal division of prop- 
erty. 

There is not much 
variation in the actual 
marriage ceremonies of 
all these forms of mar- }* 
riage; the real differ- 
ence is in the terms of 
the contract. Tedium 
may, therefore, be 
avoided by considering 
only the most popular 
second form, known as 
bircha, 

In our more rigidly 
conventional communi- 
ties a girl considers 
herself engaged when 
she has received a ring 
with a large installment 
diamond init. In Abys- 
sinia an engagement is 
no such paltry affair. 
Many generations of 
women have establish- 
ed the rule that when 
a suitor is accepted by 
the adored one’s father 
he must produce a 
guarantor, a man of 
financial position in the 
community, who will 
stand surety that the 
engagement promises will be fulfilled and that the fervor of 
adoration will not cool off with the waning season. Such a 
guarantor constitutes one of the most important safeguards of 
the woman-made marriage tradition, for he must assume the 
serious responsibility of standing good for all the husband’s 
future marital conduct. This is a strict Oriental interpretation 
of the office of best man. 

The announcement of an engagement is by no means a simple 
matter. Witnesses must be present and a priest must bless the 
fateful announcement. The ardent lover must recite aloud a 
list of all the things he is going to give to the blushing bride. 
This is a canny provision for the glare of publicity persuades 
many a youth to swell the list of goods to fatter proportions 
than he might ever have promised in private. Then, since a 
bird in the hand is as desirable in Abyssinia as anywhere else, 
the young man must turn over a certain proportion of his settle- 
ment then and there. The guarantor must make oath by the 
head of Menelik that he will accept the responsibility for the 


but graven images are forbidden. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE AT ADDIS ABEBA 
The Abyssinia church is old in traditions and power. 


enforced, give great influence to the priesthood. 
Fasts are long and rigid. The clergy must marry, but 
only once; and pilgrimage to Jerusalem is a religious duty which atones for many sins. 


THE ROPE MARKET 


The rope market is considerably more important than one would imagine. Abyssinians 
do not understand the pack saddle or the diamond hitch, and all their packing is done 
with interminable strands of rope and a multitude of granny knots. 


rest of the goods, at 
also for the rest of th 
youth’s conduct durir 
married life. Fathe 
in-law is then cal 
upon to take the stan 
and enumerate wit 
meticulous detail, dow. 
to the last sheet an 
cooking pot, the amout 
of the dowry of ft 
bride-to-be. 

After these arrange 
ments have been satis 
factorily settled, th 
priest pronounces hi 
blessing upon the pace 
Then witnesses an 
guests settle themselve 
in rows on the floor ¢ 
enjoy a banquet. TI 
banquet concluded, 
priest pronounces 
final benediction. An 
after that the youn 
people are only 
gaged. 

The marriage itsel 
is really a ratificatio 
of the engagemen 
promises. The oro 
and the father a 
produce their good: 
1 and some responsibl 
person makes a list o 
them as well as of al 
wedding gifts brough 
by guests. This latte 
list is most important 


Confession and absolution, strictly 
Saints and angels are highly revered, 


value in return whe 
their own children ar 
married. 

Haggling may worr 
a young coupl 
throughout their lives 
For it is inevitable tha 
Aunt Zarah, who ha 
given a bolt of sheet 
ing, should feel con 
vinced that the sheet 
ing that is later o 
given to her ow! 
daughter is of inferio 
quality. And how mai 
a thrifty trader be con 
vinced that a cow re 
turned to him is a 
good as the cow tha 
he gave four years age 
or that a hen will lay as many eggs as his prize pet used to do 

_After the marriage guests have assembled and turned in thet 
gifts, some responsible person enumerates them all in a low 
voice and demands whether both parties concerned officially accep 
and acknowledge them. If the groom has skimped on any o 
his promises, the bride’s father can make immediate claim upot 
the guarantor to make good. If father-in-law has fallen short 
it is the groom’s last chance to retain his freedom. He car 
back out on the very threshold of matrimony on the ground: 
of breach of contract. Or he can—if the engagement has beet 
a short one and he is still as much in love as he thought at first— 
demand that the defaulting parent produce a guarantor for the 
balance of the dot. 

If, however, no such hitch occurs and if all parties expres: 
their satisfaction before witnesses then youth and maid pro 
claim aloud their intention to become man and wife and_ te 
live together in “harmony and cooperation and mutual faith” 

(Continued on page 44) 
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E PARIS THAT SPEAKS 
FRENCH 


ers of Fact About Paris’ Four Million—Who the Real 
Parisian Is 


A Review* 


By RICHARD L. HART 
Illustrations by H. Franks Waring 


VERY month provides its quota of new books about Paris. 
They flow from the presses these days in increasing num- 
bers—guides, itineraries, histories, inside information, 
r sensationalism. Paris as the tired business man’s paradise; 
s for Mrs. and the children; Paris for wine bibbers and 
mets; Paris for art lovers, school teachers, flappers, 
onaires and people in a hurry. Every spectacular or flashy 
‘ct of the city’s life has its industrious chroniclers. There 
books built of romantic superlatives; there are books that 
e that Paris is a gigantic hoax. And, in addition, there are 
mumerous novels about the city’s fleshpots and Jupanars, its 
s de nuit, its American expatriates, its vicious, corrupting 
lence. 
o provide the paper on which these books are printed for- 
are doubtlessly decimated. If laid end to end these 
irse volumes would probably bridge the Atlantic. They do 
y little, however, to bridge the enormous gulf of misunder- 
ding between the ordinary Frenchman and the ordinary 
rican. The few good books do not get themselves read. 


‘A Book About Paris,” by George and Pearl Adam. Illustrations by 


Franks Waring. 192 pp. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


It’s a long way, economically and socially speaking, from the fashionable 
Parisian boulevards to the hardship and poverty of life in ‘the great 
industrial sections of the outskirts of the capital. 


The books by writers who know little or nothing about the 
language, traditions and culture of the French provide superficial 
and misleading information. The net result of this effort to 
explain the Parisian is that he remains just as misunderstood 
as he was in the days when he was so outrageously burlesqued in 
musical comedy. Furthermore, this literary deluge brings no 
rapid increase in Franco-American amity. 

Because Paris has inspired so many tawdry volumes 
in recent years and because it has been victimized by caricature, 
burlesque and the pot-shots of wise-crackers, special praise is 
due to sound, sympathetic and intelligent studies of the capital 


: Place du Tertre in Montmartre is an untouched village square the houses of which have not changed for generations. On summer evenings 
its appearance is transformed completely when the invading tourists come to dine at the tables which then fill the square. 
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and its people. Such a volume is “A Book About 
Paris,” by George and Pearl Adam, two writers 
who have lived in Paris for fifteen years and 
managed to learn a good deal about the real 
Parisian. They have studied the French business 
man and the French housekeeper; they have ob- 
served the city’s workers and shop-keepers; they 
know something about the life of the bourgeoisie 
as well as the life of the wealthy; they are, in 
short, familiar with the people who actually make 
up the bulk of the city’s population. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Paris is not 
the American Bar, nor the Dome, nor the 
cabarets of Montmartre, nor the Follies Bergere. 
The anomalous, distracting and ever-fascinating 
life of the French metropolis does not admit of 
easy analysis. The character of the Parisian is 
equally difficult to define. 

“Tn no country,” say George and Pearl Adam, 
“is life more narrowly canalized and centralized 
than it is in France. An industrious, Frenchman 
could probably find in close study of the penal 
code, the constitution, and in the machinery of 
society a perfectly well-laid course for his every 


The Seine, despite time and change, remains the most 
interesting thoroughfare in Paris. 


action, from the cradle to the grave. There is 
almost as much Défense.in Paris as there is 
Verboten in Berlin. The citizens of both capitals 
come into the world docketed and surrounded by 
an army of officials whose duty it is to see that 
they obey, if not the Lord’s commandments, at 
any rate those of their respective Republics. But 
while Germans gladly accept all this supervision 
as a sign of good government, French people, and 
Parisians in particular, spend a large part of their 
existence in finding out ingenious ways of cir- 
cumventing the laws they have themselves made. 
The Parisians remain essentially gamins and have 
ever within them the street-boy’s desire to make a 
long nose at the policeman. Under whatever 
régime he may live, a Parisian is a Frondeur. 
Clemenceau, who began his political career by 
serving two months in gaol for shouting Vive la 
République! as a protest against the mild tyranny 
of the Second Empire, ended his political life as 
a ruthless dictator. In the course of his evolu- 


tion he unwittingly revealed the essential political 


characteristic of his countrymen, when he ex- 
claimed, as Prime Minister, in the Chamber of 


Saint-Germain-des-Prés, one of the city’s ol 
churches, dates from the sixth century. 


Deputies, ‘I am against all governments, even 
> 9) 
own. | 


“A Book About Paris” is full of shrewd 1 
servations of this kind. There are several « 
cellent chapters describing the streets of the ¢ 
against the rich background of the history 
Paris. The sections dealing with Paris as | 
seat of government is a clear account of the n 
chinery of French parliamentarianism and 1 
virtues and defects of her politicians. There ; 
good sketches of Montparnasse and Montmart 
of village life in the metropolis, and particula 
of “The Paris Hearth,” emphasizing the vital ¢ 
ferences between the French and the Ang 
Saxon homes. 


But the authors are at their best when th 
discuss the Paris unknown to ordinary visito 
a city which is quite different from that of 1 
so-called vrai Parisien. This is the busy ind 
trial metropolis of four million inhabitants whi 
spreads far beyond the Etoile and the Rue de 
Paix to a turbulent periphery of industrial activ 

(Continued on page 50) 


The ordinary music-hall provides a fare concocted largely of Anglo-American comedi 
and chorus girls. 
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NOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEXT 
PUBLICATION 


is a pleasure to announce the new 
chosen by the Board of Governors 
the next special publication for the 
bers of the National Travel Club. 
first of the books issued for the mem- 
| of the Club was H. V. Morton’s de- 
ful “In Search of England.” The 
Ihcoming volume, a worthy successor, 
s with a subject of perennial interest 
ravelers and to inhabitants of all 
ts of the world from the Arctic Circle 
he Equatorial Zone—a subject every- 
y is always discussing and which very 
people understand. The title of this 
inating volume is “Weather.” The 
hors are Dr. E. E. Free and Travis 
ke. This book is the first compre- 
sive and authoritative attempt to ex- 
n to the layman the human aspect of 
modern scientific knowledge of 
ather and to answer all his queries 
ut this puzzling subject. 
rlere are some of the questions which 
discussed: Is the climate changing? 
hat causes clouds and rain and how do 
y differ? What are the effects of 
ather on man, on his health, civiliza- 
n, his happiness? What are the causes 
unseasonable weather? What is the 
ation between weather and aviation? 
These and many other unusual topics 
‘m the subject matter of ‘“Weather.”’ 
e treatment throughout is clear and 
n-technical and into the volume are 
ven numerous anecdotes about the ex- 
its and adventures of the men who 
ve contributed largely to our knowledge 
weather science. The volume is 
undantly illustrated with photographs 
d specially drawn maps and diagrams. 
.e authors are equipped to present their 
Ormation with scientific exactness and 
the most interesting, human fashion. 
Dr. E. E. Free is a Professor in New 
rk University and a Fellow of the 
nerican Association for the Advance- 
ent of Science as well as numerous 
1er scientific organizations. He is the 
thor of many scientific books and 
atises, a frequent contributor to tech- 
sal and popular journals, an inventor, an 
perimenter and one of the most dis- 
guished of our contemporary scientific 
yrkers: Mr. Travis Hoke, Dr. Free’s 
llaborator, has written on many sub- 
sts. He has been editor of “Public 
fairs” and “The Dial.” He has been 
sociated with the New York Herald, 
d is now connected with the American 
eekly. He is particularly well equipped 
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to elucidate difficult scientific subjects for 
the layman. 

As is customary with the Club’s quar- 
terly publications, “Weather” will be is- 
sued—in a special format and at a spe- 
cial low price—before it is made avail- 
able to ordinary book buyers. The charge 
to members will be $2.00. Those mem- 
bers who have already subscribed to the 
Club’s quarterly publications will, of 
course, receive ‘‘Weather” as soon as it is 
issued. Those members who have not 
yet done so may secure subscription 
blanks by writing to the Secretary. 

This new venture of the Club in issuing, 
quarterly, a distinguished new contribu- 
tion to the literature of travel, explora- 
tion and allied subjects has met with great 
success. The first publication, “In Search 
of England,” brought in many letters in 
praise of both the committee’s selection 
and of the new publishing enterprise. 
“Weather” has been chosen with full con- 
fidence that it will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to a collection of books which has 
had such an auspicious beginning. 


FOR OUR FORESTS 


The American Forestry Association was 
founded in 1875 and is the oldest and 
most widely known organization of its 
kind in the country. It is working to 
provide a land of trees and flowers for 
the enjoyment of this and future genera- 
tions, and a wood and water supply to 
meet their daily needs. 

Forest recreation; the accumulation of 
information concerning animals and birds 
and the discovery of the romance of wild 
life; the stimulation of interest in all 
these things especially among the chil- 
dren who are growing up—these are 
among the purposes of the Association. 

Roosevelt was a member of The 
American Forestry Association and one of 
its most ardent spirits. The gospel which 
he preached of protecting the forests was 
a ringing one, and has had a profound 
effect in preserving for us the forests 
where Nature is in her prime. 

A membership in this organization will 
identify you as one who is interested in 
preserving the forests for their best uses. 
It will also introduce you to Government 
and State Forest Supervisors, Deputies 
and Rangers. In short, you become a 
member of a recognized established or- 
ganization of National and International 
standing with members in every State and 
forty-six foreign countries. The head- 
quarters of the Association are in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and to establish a closer relationship with the 
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CALIFORNIA MOTORING 


In view of the large number of motor- 
ists who are going to the Pacific Coast 
during the late summer and fall a few 
hints for those unfamiliar with western 
conditions may be helpful. Eastern 
motorists accustomed to short distances 
between towns will find the vast stretches 
in the west rather disconcerting. 

In motoring to the Pacific Coast, sev- 
eral sparsely settled states will be passed 
through, and sometimes the eastern 
motorist is dismayed at the prospect of 
going scores of miles without reaching a 
town and scarcely a friendly gas station. 
Not only must gas, oil and water be 
watched carefully but tires and food sup- 
plies should be checked to avert trouble 
or discomfort in the long reaches. 


There are also changes in temperatures 
unfamiliar to the resident of the east. The 
desert may be hot as a Dutch oven during 
the day and decidedly wintry at night. 
The same is true in crossing the moun- 
tains, as the temperature varies with al- 
titude and the Sierras are the highest 
mountains on the continent. 

A little preliminary investigation and 
proper preparation will pay one hundred 
percent dividends in comfort and pleasure. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMEN 


It is interesting to note the progress in 
commercial aviation in Holland as char- 
acteristic of the enormous strides Euro- 
pean countries are making. In 1927 
Dutch air lines transported 12,800 pas- 
sengers as against 6,275 in 1926, 410 tons 
of merchandise (in 1926, 255 tons); 41,- 
879 pounds of mail (in 1926, 5,216 
pounds), and 30,269 pounds of parcel 
post packages (in 1926, 13,193 pounds). 

Strawberries, fresh from the fields of 
Holland, reach the Londoner’s breakfast 
table within four hours. In 1923 the 
total airplane transportation of fruits and 
flowers from Holland was but five tons. 
This reached 130 tons in 1927 and in the 
month of May alone of this year totaled 
70 tons, of which 40 tons were straw- 
berries and 30 tons cut flowers. 

During the months of August and Sep- 
tember three flights will be made from 
Holland to the Dutch East Indies for. the 
purpose of proving the feasibility of com- 
mercial airplane transportation between 
the two widely scattered parts of the 
Netherlands Empire, preparatory to a 
regular service beginning in 1929. 
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Caribbean Night 


(Continued from page 29) 


Silently, almost boldly their bare 
feet move while the players sing: 
“Only yesterday in the fiesta 
like a cup of white snow 
your small feet glided 
to the sounds of the orchestra; 


happy you who without peer 
danced in the thicket. 

Today, in the black box 

you sleep with your bold hands 
crossed over your heart.” 


Modern Seaports of British South Africa 


(Continued from page 16) 


passive immenseness absolutely kills 
the sustaining bit of ego that makes 
a man plan and construct and build. 
It is worth noting here that no peo- 
ples dwelling in the shadow of nat- 
ural immensity have ever achieved 
anything notable in the way of civi- 
lization. Only those people have 
reached a high point in culture 
whose natural surroundings are not 
so staggering that they cannot dream 
of conquering them. 

Taken by itself the mountain is 
a striking thing. It rises sheer and 
majestic. Its top is as flat as a 
table, literally, when viewed from 
below. On occasion white clouds 
seep slowly over the top and down 


the side like (and this popular term 
is adequate) a tablecloth. There 
is nothing about the natural sur- 
roundings to discount the impres- 
siveness of the mountain. I cannot 
help feeling that it is too terrific to 
be near anything so obviously man- 
made as a small commercial city. 
Perhaps that is why Capetown ap- 
pears so dull and crowded, so mean 
and unaspiring a city. If one were 
doomed merely to visit the commer- 
cial center one would carry away 
a very poor impression. It is only 
when one escapes the narrow, crowd- 
ed streets and the low unaspiring 
buildings, that one realizes how 
truly astonishing the top of Africa 


really is. Riding out of the center 
of the city in an automobile you 
feel as though you were. escaping 
from some sort of prison. But as 
the houses become more scattered 
one begins to feel the powerful fas- 
cination of the natural scenery. I 
recall a remark my grandfather used 
to make: “The world’s all right. 
It’s the people in it.” It is but a 
short run from the center of Cape- 
town, through  sea-side suburbs 
perched precariously on the hillsides, 
to the Marine Drive. It winds in 
and out seeking the easiest way along 
the cliffs thus constantly bringing 
into view new and astonishing vistas. 


Driving through the countryside 
about Capetown, out of immediate 
range of Table Mountain, the hu- 
man aspects of the situation are 
more pleasing. Going along rapidly 
through the farming district whose 
limits are defined by towering, rocky 
mountains, one regains respect for 
the efforts of man to subdue the 
earth. And it is borne upon one 
that the Dutch have a greater sense 
of the fitness of things than the 
English when it comes to the mat- 
ter of suitable buildings. In al- 
most every case, it is a Dutch build- 
ing, or an English adaptation of the 
Dutch style, that most agreeably fits 
into the landscape. All of the ob- 
strusive buildings are on the degen- 
erate European style with which 
Americans are so excessively fa- 
miliar. This situation is also ap- 
parent at the sea-side resorts. The 
old Dutch style of solidly construct- 
ed, severe, ground-hugging build- 
ings, seem somehow to suit the most 
outrageous efforts of nature to ap- 
pear inhospitable. They seem to 
root themselves. The European 
buildings inevitably appear to be 
stuck on. 


Somehow I feel that there is a 
decidedly impermanent feel about 
Capetown itself. Certainly there is 
every indication of permanence, 
massive buildings, public and private 
street railways, extensive docking 
facilities, and so on. Everything, 
in fact, that we associate with an 
up-to-date modern city. I do not 
doubt that Capetown residents have 
every reason to be proud of what 
they have accomplished in the last 
sixty years. But I do not find that 
it is as interesting or charming a 
city as Durban, nor is it as inviting. 
I think that a large part of this 
feeling is due to the kind of city 
Capetown is; an ordinary commer- 


cial port. And domineering Table 
Mountain simply accentuates this 
impression, 


Even if Adderly Street were lined 
with magnificent sky-scrapers, the 
effect would not be different. To be 
impressive, man’s work must domi- 
nate nature, and a sky-scraper would 
not be at all striking against the 
background of Table Mountain. But 
man never rests until he has brought 
nature under his power, and in a 
final effort to bring the mountain 
under human control it is proposed 
to build a cable railway to run from 
the base to the top for the accommo- 
dation of tourists! Some American 
even proposed painting a huge ad- 
vertisement on its side! 

In the shadow of the mountain 


TRAV 


the Capetown people manage 
amuse _ themselves. There 
beaches as magnificent as any if 
world. The Summer climate j 
so enervating as to discourage sp 
The whole city and the countf 
are dotted with tennis courts. T 
are grounds for all sorts of 
sports—English field sports, tha 
For part of the year, Capetoy 
the seat of the Union governt 
and politics in Africa is a fase 
ing thing. ‘There are so many 
flicting points of view. Not only 
there the problems inherent in 
erning a small white populs 
spread over an enormous area, 
there are the special problems o! 
relations between the English 
the Dutch, and of the whites to 
natives. 


Mention of the English-Dutch 
litical antagonism brings to mind 
of the most interesting situation 
the Union. The white people n 
ber but 1,500,000, but every sign 
public document must be printeé 
two languages, English and A 
kaans. Afrikaans is the languag 
the Boers, and may be hurriedly 
scribed as a degenerate Dutch, 
is not spoken in any other cou 
in the world. Its survival at a 
due to the extreme aggressive 
and self-consciousness of the Bc 
They have made it an integral 
of the governmental machine, 
quiring all civil servants to be fi 
in both tongues. The newspa 
are printed separately. 


It was on Dutch founda 
that modern South Africa 
built. Consequently in Capetown 
visitor finds the remnants o 
Dutch civilization with the d 
nant English civilization supe 
posed. In addition long traffic 
tween whites and blacks has 
duced a bastard race, composec¢ 
strains from the original inhabit 
(Bushmen), the intruding bl 
from the north (Bantus), Ma 
(originally brought to the Capi 
slaves), and the whites. The re 
of this conglomeration of strair 
designated in South Africa as 
“Cape Colored people.” They 
distinct from the class of nat 
discussed in the sketch of Dur 
and vaguely resemble the Amer 
negroes. 


I don’t think anyone would 
that South Africa is a happy c 
try. Life is too complicated 
that. The white man feels 
presence of the black too acu 
He, additionally, has a difficult — 
to |}wrestle with. Lord Bryce 
marked in 1897 that the two g 
problems of South Africa were 
blacks and water. Conditions 
tainly have not changed since t 
We have long been familiar 
the expression, “Darkest Africa. 
think a much better expressio: 
“Enigmatic Africa.” General Sn 
who certainly has faced her p 
lems honestly, says: “Look how 
Africa is, how strangely made, 
unaltered. What is there in it 
baffles us? Why can it not go 
ward in a straight line like o 
lands? Brilliant men come her 
solve its problems and go away 
feated. But that is why it holds 
it has this terrible mystery.” 
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But no more! This is an 
able tale. The noble Stranger 
arried the Geisha. Since that 
hey have lived happily together 
tea plantation above Tokio, in 
anese house in Japanese fash- 
The husband sleeps wrapped 
a comforter on a slick floor 
his wife rolled-up beside him; 
head finely coiffed supported 
wooden pillow to keep it tidy. 
is up before him and beside him 
his teatray when he stirs. She 
him every morning, as well as 
night in the dark, that he is 
lord most beautiful and of a 
e tallness like the Cryptomarias 
ikko. He never gets tired of 
ing that or of seeing himself re- 
ed gloriously in the glossy mir- 
of her chestnut eyes, that have 
ed at no other man since she 
ried him. She lets him talk 
e she listens, does not speak 
elf unless to praise him. She 
r answers back. She anticipates 
every need with loving service. 


is long as the Japanese woman 
s to this perfect pattern she will 
ain man’s ideal mate, a great 
e if she doesn’t strengthen! 
hile in Tokio, I sent a letter of 
oduction to Lafcadio MHearn’s 
ow from Elizabeth Brisland, 
arn’s lifelong friend and the edi- 
of his life and letters. I was 
ious to meet the wife who had 
lized a poet’s ideal of domestic 
fection, but feared, from what I 
1 heard of her shyness toward 
eigners, that she might even re- 
e to receive one most honorably 
ommended. A mutual Japanese 
2nd brought her answer. She 
uld be glad to receive me, said the 
end, if I would follow the Jap- 
se custom and take off my shoes 
en I came. Of course I took 
m off with a sense of relief for 
safety of that little house as 
n as I peeped into it. It was set 
against a bamboo grove on a 
indation like that of a toy block 
ise and it looked like a toy house 
ide—so slick and shiny and 
itly held together that I felt like 
jantess as I tried to creep catlike 
r the porch floor. We had with 
an interpreter, a gay and friendly 
le Japanese newspaper woman, 
o whispered as Mrs. Hearn 
eted us that we were to do the 
ceremony the first thing. 
is the habachi and the tea play- 
ags were being arranged on the 
or, I looked at the poet’s wife 
h the pleasure of a promise more 
n fulfilled. She was a very lovely 
man indeed, though her fine head 
uld have looked better on a taller 
ly than Japan gives its people. 
e face had the gold and rosy glow 
an Alberta peach, and she was 
abject Japanese doll either. She 
| large, fine features, beautiful 
th, a good-sized, well-modeled 
e, a quiet, peaceful face, but one 
strength, character. 
ater we were invited to enter 
fcadio Hearn’s study—a beautiful 
m, flawless and unfurnished, ex- 
t for its book-filled shelves, and 
shrine by a wide-open window, 
erein a lighted silver lamp and 


Fatal Sirens of the East 
(Continued from page 11) 


silver stands with almond cakes were 
set before the picture of the poet. I 
wondered if he sat there on the 
floor or did his writing in-bed like 
Mark Twain. 

We took some snapshots of the 
house and the children, but Mrs. 
Hearn begged the honorable guests 
to excuse her when the camera 
turned her way. She had now 
grown old, she said, and would not 
like to have her picture seen by so 
beautiful a lady as Elizabeth Bris- 
land. Her refusal was touched, I 
thought, with the subconscious 
jealousy toward the woman of 
Hearn’s own race who had been 
his inspiration and ideal in a purely 
Platonic way. But the Eastern 
woman knows not Plato and 
wouldn’t believe in him iff she did. 
She held out against my assurance 
that no woman in my land kept such 
a complexion as hers after thirty. 

* * 

I was sitting in the Imperial Hotel 
one evening when friends from the 
American Embassy called. 

“You are going to the Yoshiwara 
with us,” they said. 

“Oh, am I—to see the Japanese 
dolls in cages with their sashes tied 
in front to tell on them?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” said my friend’s hus- 
band. “Everybody goes to Yoshi- 
wara, and now is the time, early in 
the evening, before it gets too—er 
—er.” 

“Precisely,” I agreed, and we went 
to the courtyard where two little 
brown gnomes with lanterns were 
waiting. It was midsummer. Our 
rickshas soon released us from 
modern Tokio into native Japan. 
From lantern-hung houses on cliff 
sides and from the village streets in 
the valleys came the eerie piping of 
the flute. Presently even the villages 
were left behind and we came to 
the edge of the world where tall iron 
gates opened into a great silence 
dimly luminous. 

Here were the bird cages bril- 
liantly lighted and hung on the cur- 
tain of the night—clustered constel- 
lations in a planet of their own, 
about which alien matter revolved 
in the vague shapes of straggling 
sight-seers in rickshas and afoot. 

My friends, having seen it so 
often, decided to move on to a tea- 
house and leave my ricksha to rotate 
about the cages set on the turf near 
the winding graveled walks. The 
ricksha coolie knew the exhibition. 
He dropped his shafts and stood 
back of me, after placing me well 
on the eye line and at exactly the 
proper distance from each group so 
that I might absorb all there was 
of beauty in color and form and 
composition. 

Grouped in the large cage directly 
in front of me were five marionettes. 
These were posed standing, each in 
harmony with the composition as a 
whole. The lovely robes, soft in 
background, gorgeously embroidered, 
blended into a color scheme entranc- 
ing—a vision of pure beauty. The 
immobile little heads with lacquered 
coiffures and stuccoed faces arose 
on stemlike throats in odd detach- 
ment above the exotic floresence 

(Continued on page 44) 
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with which the evolved pantheistic 
spirit of Japan has glorified the 
body’s appeal. 

The still perfection of the figures 
in their harlequin colors of green 
and white and red suggested grouped 
camellias. There is nothing so still 
in nature, so lovely in its silent 
austere detachment, as a Japonica in 
full flower. It exhales silence. 


From without the cages crept an- 
other silence, catlike, sinister. This 
was the quietest bird show I ever 
attended. Not even the scraping 
click of a geta on the gravel. 
Some Japanese youths were poised 
like brown linnets outside the cages 
and college boys from home paused 
at a safe distance and, with tongues 
in cheek, covertly looked at the 
aviaries. Older men, Rotarians out 
for the sights, drew nearer to the 
birds. Suppressed laughter often 
wrinkled the back of heavy necks 
into rosy creases. One doddering 
old tourist hung round the cage in 
front of me as if ready to poke the 
inmates with a stick or offer them 
peanuts. Why were we aliens 
prowling around this place, I won- 
dered. 

“Insects!” It was a high British 
voice breaking the sinister silence at 
last with a most unpleasant word. 
“Insects!” repeated the voice, as it 
materialized in tweeds finished with 
large homely hands and feet, and 
topped off by the tourist type of face 
with squinting eyes and protruding. 
teeth. A small Alpine hat with 
edelweiss in its band confirmed the 
Alpenstock’s suggestion of heights 
attained. 


The lady drew close to the bars 
and applied a tiny lorgnette to her 
nearsighted eyes. Her younger com- 
panion, with dewy blue English eyes 
and a Singapore complexion, wore 
brown tweeds finished off English 
fashion by the garden-party gaiety 
of a picture hat and dressy slippers. 
She stood shyly apart from her 
militant friend, who burst out with, 
“Now fancy the viewpoint of these 


vile little insects. The cheek of 
them to dress up themselves in these 
beautiful kimonos and for such a 
purpose—for such a _ purpose!” 
shrilled the lady, clicking her lor- 
gnettes at the impassive group. 

“But, Rosamond,” soothed the 
friend, “it’s the native custom 
‘o————" 

“That makes no difference—it’s no 
excuse—fancy—just fancy myself in 
such a position, standing there all 
dressed up on sale! Fancy!” 


“Of course, I couldn’t, Rosamond,” 
assured her friend. 


“But,” protested Rosamond, “you 
are losing your morale in this de- 
moralizing land. I’m the sister of 
a Dean in a cathedral town. I know 
evil when I see it.” 


“Do you indeed?” Sarcasm seeth- 
ed in the voice of the speaker, a 
sharp-faced, severely dressed little 
woman whom I recognized as a 
leading suffragette at home. She 
made a menacing move toward the 
two Englishwomen, who regarded 
her silently, fixing their gaze on her 
enameled butterfly hatpin quivering 
angrily on its spiral wire. “If you 
know evil so well when you see it, 
you should have taken up rescue 
work in London before coming 
here.” 


“Ah,” drawled Rosamond, 
not know we had listeners. 
along, dear.” 

“The little Yankee is right,” said 
Rosamond’s friend, as they moved 
off. “After all, dear, London is in 
no position to give fessons in virtue 
to Japan.” 

“Hiako,” I commanded my rick- 
sha coolie, waving in the direction 
of my friend’s departure. I longed 
to leave this unwholesome planet. A 
melancholy disgust for mankind 
seeped through my soul. I prayed, 
as my ricksha rolled away, that I 
might return in my next reincarna- 
tion dressed in scales, fur, or feath- 
ers, to live in the happy innocence 
denied only to the human species. 


“J did 
Come 


Abyssinia—Woman’s Marital Utopia 


(Continued from page 38) 


This statement, coming out of 
Africa, is a surprising improvement 
upon “love, honor, and obey”. The 
priest then pronounces his blessing 
upon the union, and the deed is 
done. 

The feminine hand in the build- 
ing of tradition is seen in this in- 
teresting custom. A month after 
the wedding a husband must take 
his wife to make a formal visit 
upon her parents and assembled mar- 
riage witnesses in order to prove 
that he is treating her according to 
his promises. If on this occasion 
she should show cause for com- 
plaint the father-in-law may im- 
mediately descend upon _ the 
guarantor to pay a proper compen- 
sation. 

Should the husband find that mar- 
ried life is a graver trial than his 
nerves can bear and therefore be- 
come ill-tempered and beat his wife, 
once again the guarantor of good 


conduct must pay damages based 
upon the station in life of the in- 
dividuals and the severity of the 
beating. 

It would seem that guarantors of 
husbands would be hard to find and 
would thus automatically act as a 
restriction against marriage. But 
the system is really an excellent one. 
It means only that parents and guar- 
dians levy upon a third party who has 
assumed responsibility under oath, 
and that direct friction between hus- 
band and in-laws is thus avoided. 
It is, of course, up to the guarantor 
to collect from his friend for whom 
he has stood best man. 


All in all, the theory of marriage 
as it is conceived in Abyssinia has 
more than just a few points worthy 
of consideration. In practice, of 
course, many crudities and evasions 
are found—as also in the excellent 
theory of Buddhism or of demo- 
cratic government. But the pure 
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ion offers room for study to 
lf-satisfied Occidentals who 
e merits of our civilization. 
ce—or let us say, rather, dis- 
. of this partnership has the 
‘Mle advantage of simplicity. If 
ntracting parties desire to 
, their desire is sufficient 
itself. But justice is up- 
d willingness assured by the 
y of witnesses and responsi- 
iters—not necessarily legal— 
rcide upon a fair division of 
ly. The law, as laid down in 
ha Negast, is based on the 
Mosaic code. The arbiters 
eir duties seriously and are 
es so literally meticulous 
an exact division that they 
ender a Solomon’s judgment 
ting a garment in two, or 
vortioning a cow to one side 
he calf yet to be 
other—and of crowning that 
o by demanding of the cow 
a guarantor to make sure 
> will properly nourish the calf 
shall be of weanable age. 

in matrimony it is seldom 
wo people agree upon such 
it terms. One side or the 
nearly always feels that a 
ince exists which ought to be 
aately compensated. If it is 
aan who wants to make the 
he simply takes his wife back 
- family and makes formal de- 
that they come together with 
for the appointment of ar- 


. 


it is the woman, she simply 
home, and it is up to her fam- 
give formal notice to the hus- 
to meet for the appointment 
biters within a certain date. If 
1 that date he does not toe 
lark, cast-iron custom renders 
ickless guarantor of the hus- 
liable to pay the awful sum of 
lar and a half for each day’s 
thereafter. 
1 all this, without wasting 
substance upon lawyers. The 
Negast is the Law and the 
lets, the simple code of an eye 
n eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
- cash compensation in their 
There is little room for those 
e interpretations and _ techni- 
s and formalities of the law 
which lawyers fatten. 
orce cases are usually con- 
1 in the home of one of the 
s concerned. The arbiters, 
y three, may or may not be 
5 appointed by the ruler of the 
But, once agreed upon, their 
on is final. Sound common 
is the rule: though the ancient 
ntroduces some quaint curiosi- 
\ mother, even if erring, has a 
y claim upon her children and 
‘ceives a compensation for their 
enance. A _ faithless husband 
have to pay for each one of 
tablished indiscretions. Should 
ular cause for jealousy exist, 
party may forbid the future 
age of the other with one par- 
r person who must be named 
> the arbiters. 
woman may seek divorce on 
round that her husband does 
upply her with hair-dressing 
y, This curious provision needs 
lation. The Abyssinian wom- 
sreatest vanity is her coiffure. 
lress is standard, a long, loose 


garment concealing tight ankle- 
length pants and covered by a shawl 
draped in prescribed folds. The color 
of her garments is white with the 
palest possible border. All that wealth 
can attain is finer texture and a little 
embroidery. Colors are a sign of 
mourning. : 


Jewelry is non-existent. Rings, 
brooches, hair and ear ornaments are 
the attributes of the conquered say- 
age tribes. A cross of silver or gold 
may be worn with good taste sus- 
pended from a string round the 
neck; and threaded ona cord at the 
waist one may see an amazing jum- 
ble of more crosses, beads, great 
lumps of amber, or pierced coins. 
That is the limit of the gewgaws 
that an Abyssinian woman may hang 
about herself for personal adorn- 
ment, 


But her hair is in all truth her 
crowning glory. It is by nature curly 
almost to the point of crispness. But 
the abhorred woolliness must at all 
costs be avoided. Therefore the 
hair must be combed into innumer- 
able fine strands and plaited tight 
in even rows, either round and round 
or front to back or a combination of 
both. The woman who takes pride 
in her hair cannot bear to lie on a 
pillow, but must sleep with a wooden 
neck rest that is even more uncom- 
fortable than the Japanese neck 
block. 

That is, let us say, two-thirds of 
the price of vanity. The other third 
consists in the fee which must be 
paid to the artist who inflicts the 
beauty treatment. The charge is 
from half a dollar to a dollar and a 
half, depending upon the pain and 
the texture of the plaits involved. 

It is a woman’s inalienable right 
that her husband supply her either 
with the cash for her coiffure or 
with some piece of real property, the 
income on which will pay the hair 
dresser’s bill. If he refuses to pan- 
der to mere feminine vanity she may 
divorce him. On the other hand, a 
woman may be divorced for per- 
sistent bad cooking. But the crying 
injustice of the land upon the suf- 
fering male is that a woman’s sworn 
word against a man is accepted with- 
out supporting evidence—almost 
even as in America. 

More than complete equality is 
woman’s right in Abyssinia. How- 
ever, it is the curse of Eve that 
mortal woman must pay in one way 
or another for everything that she 
gets. Enjoying freedom equal to 
man’s and protection considerably 
more so, the women must bear an 
equal share, literally, of the bur- 
dens of life. Unless, of course, the 
married couple happens to be rich. 
Most wealthy Abyssinian women go 
to the Oriental extreme of doing 
nothing at all. Servants cost three 
or four dollars a month, and a host 
of them wait in every anteroom and 
hall to tender to my lady’s slightest 
wish, 

It is, as always, upon the women 
of the middle and the poorer classes 
that the burden of work falls. The 
luckier ones may go into business 
or open stalls in the market; but 
the less fortunate, along with the 
men, must win their independence 
by the sweat of their brows. Yet 
who would not willingly work—and 
like a slave—for complete freedom? 
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The Enchantment of Mountainous Java 
(Continued from page 21) 


miraculously constructed in a single 
night by the hero Sang-Kuriang for 
his prospective bride, Daiang-Sumbi, 
and bewitched into a mountain by 
her counter-magic in the effort to 
escape from union with a lover 
whom she secretly knew to be her 
son. There is a long list, too, of 
volcanoes named after the chief 
figures in the Hindu epics; Arjuna 
and Brama are two prominent ex- 
amples. Others receive their nomen- 
clature from an obvious association 
of ideas; thus Guntur signifies 
“Thunder,” and Papandayan “The 
Forge.” 

After a descent scarcely less 
fatiguing than the upward climb, the 
traveler enters a village at dusk. 
Little half-naked children are driy- 
ing in the goats from pasture. Up 
to their middles in a stream, six or 
seven men are scrubbing down their 
ponies and buffaloes. Smells of 
cooking battle for mastery with the 
acrid tang of wood-smoke. 

It is evident that tonight, for 
some reason, the village holds high 
festival On most evenings in a 
Java hamlet you may hear the mel- 
low ding-dong of a _  gamellan- 
orchestra—if not close at hand, then 
carried on the breeze from a néigh- 
boring village—but here the gongs 
and drums are clanging and thudding 
in such yolume as to suggest the 
presence of several bands perform- 
ing simultaneously. A casual ques- 
tion to a Chinese storekeeper elicits 
the information that the native 
Regent is celebrating the marriage 
of his son and that actually he has 
engaged no less than three orchestras 
for the occasion. 

Secure in the knowledge of an 
old-standing friendship with the 
Regent, the traveler makes his way 
to the scene of the festivities. The 
grounds of the Regent’s house have 
been lavishly decorated; the trees 
are hung with festoons of fairy- 
lights; three pavilions decked with 
gaily colored cloth have been erected, 
each for the provision of a different 
form of entertainment. 

In the main building the little 
bride and bridegroom—they are 
both in their early ’teens—sit en- 
throned in state. Their childish 
faces, drawn with weariness, are 
staring unseeingly before them; on 
their heads are elaborate gilded 
crowns. The Regent brings the 
traveler up and presents him; his 
guest murmurs congratulations, end- 
ing with the customary expression 
of a hope that the union may be 
blessed with many children. The 
two children on the throne wearily 
return formal thanks. Thence the 
host leads the way to a side-room, 
where toasts are drunk in sickly- 
sweet champagne. 

The main entertainment,  pre- 
sented in the covered audience-hall, 
is to be a wayang-wong—a “ballet” 
depicting episodes from the wars 
and loves of the gods and demi- 
gods of the Hindu pantheon. Al- 
ready, as the traveler takes his seat, 
the gamellan-orchestra is slowly 
clanging out the opening bars. The 
instruments are chiefly drums and 
couch-shaped frames of wood sup- 
porting rows of metal slabs or 
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gongs, but there is also a 
stringed viol. The measure is 
that sounds strangely in Occi 
ears—a medley of chiming notes 
seem to follow no organized 
of incidence, just a confused, 
low jangle, punctuated with a 
copated throbbing of the drums 
forming a chaotic background 
the thin, minor wailing of the 
A couple of days ago, sweatin 
his Batavia office, the traveler y 
have cursed this music for a 
gusting noise,” devoid of hart 
and purpose alike. But tonigh 
listens with charmed ears; 
mountains have laid him in f 
with their wild, terrible beauty, 
this music breathes the very 
of their witchery. 

A girl, dressed in a gorg 
sarong, beautifully folded, an 
sleeveless jacket of green ye 
her arms loaded with chin 
bangles, steps from the shadows 
begins to dance. Her perform 
is slow and deliberate, a serie 
quasi-hieratic postures in which 
feet are scarcely moved am 
meticulous care is given to the 
tions of the arms and hands, 
of individual fingers. The n 
swells to a wild thunder as a se 
actor joins her. In violent con 
to the girl’s studied impassivity 
exhibits a frenzied abandon in 
movements, leaping and whi 
round her with raucous shouts, 
the wicked forest demon he re 
sents. His face is painted in t 
fying streaks of color; his m 
bristles with gleaming arti 
fangs. Another fierce cresc 
from the orchestra, and yet a t 
dancer appears. He is a cot 
youth, naked to the waist and ar 
with’ a short bow. As he cc 
posturing on to the floor, a sig! 
satisfaction goes up from the th: 
of spectators; for this is Arj 
the demi-god whom the Java 
have constituted a national het 

There is a swift interchange 
speech between the hero and 
devil, Arjuna looses two arrows t 
his antagonist, then both draw t 
krises and engage in mortal cor 
while the music rises in a deafet 
rallantando. The demon falls; 
girl sings praises of her deliver: 
prowess; a clown capers in to n 
rude fun of the vanquished ene 
La comedia é fimta.... 

With the queer rhythm of 
gamellan-music running through 
brain, pulsating through his vei 
for, once you have “tuned in” on 
mood, the seemingly haphaz 
jangle reveals an ordered scher 
the traveler makes his way thro 
the throng to the nearer of the tt 
pavilions. The guests here ass 
bled are of a definitely lower stra 
than those in the audience- 
There are a few village officials, | 
tinguished by their black, brass-l 
toned pea-jackets, their peaked - 
vet caps, curiously cut away at 
back to allow room for the he 
cloth, and their colored sashes 
office; but the majority are sim 
folk—small rice-cultivators, sh 
keepers and herdsmen, with 
sprinkling of domestic servants 
gala finery. 
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30 please remind me to 
up my policies and see 
have enough Accident 
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Companys own representa- 
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At one side the gamellan-orches- 
tra is ensconced in a sort ot deco- 
rative pen. A couple of dancing- 
girls monopolize the cleared space 
in the center, executing a torpid 
movement to the accompaniment of a 
shrill screeching song. in adulation 
of the newly wedded pair. As they 
move their eyes travel appraisingly 
over the spectators. Suddenly one 
girl plucks the long silken scarf 
from her shoulders and flings it to 
a tall, handsome Javanese standing 
close to the band. It is the time- 
honored challenge; the recipient of 
the gage must either dance—and pay 
for the privilege—or undergo a 
merciless chaffing from the crowd. 
Unhesitatingly he chooses the first 
alternative, and a moment later is 
putting up an exceedingly creditable 
performance. For the tandak—the 
national dancing of Malaysia—is an 
art in which even the lowliest be- 
come adepts almost from babyhood. 


Not content with assimilating the 
conventional steps and postures, a 
Javanese will not infrequently in- 
vent and develop a few “stunts.” The 
man now on the floor, for example, 
is executing a series of movements 
peculiarly his own, and one in par- 
ticular which evokes roars of ap- 
plause from the onlookers every time 
he puts it in practice. It consists of 
balancing himself on one foot, with 
the knee bent almost double and his 
other leg stretched straight out be- 
fore him, while his arms writhe like 
serpents and his head jerks hori- 
zontally from side to side. The 
movement must have taken years to 
perfect, for the column of the neck 
remains utterly immobile and the 
cervical vertebrae, to all appearances, 
are thrust out of joint with each 
jerk. His performance, though 
scarcely beautiful, is certainly highly 
effective. 


After watching two or three more 
stalwart fellows ensnared with the 
scarf and duly mulcted, the traveler 
passes to the second pavilion. This he 
finds in darkness, but packed with a 
mob of screaming, spluttering chil- 
dren doubled up in enjoyment of the 
antics of Mr. Chaplin in one of his 
oldest pictures. 


The third he likewise finds in 
darkness, but crowded this time with 
adult humanity. At the farther end 
is stretched a screen of white cloth, 
illumined by the yellow glow of an 
oil-lamp suspended behind. Across 
the screen are ranged _ several 
figures in sharp silhouette. Ever and 
anon one of these raises its gro- 
tesquely long arms in a stiff gesture, 
while words issue in a monotonous 
drone from behind the screen. This 
is the wayang-kulit, or shadow-show, 
of all forms of entertainment the 
best beloved of the Java peasantry. 


The shadows are cast by puppets 
cut out from stiff leather, and it 
speaks worlds for the respect which 
is preserved for the traditions of 
these exhibitions that, although only 
the shadows are visible to the audi- 
ence, every figure is painted with 
meticulous care in its appropriate 
flesh-tints, clothing and ornaments. 
The stories presented are mainly 
drawn from the great Hindu epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 


and the task of the dalang, or 
showman, who supplies both dia- 
logue and intermediate narrative, is 
one that requires half a lifetime to 
bring to perfection. For he must 
have a long list of separate dramas 
at his command, each one of which 
may take from four to eight succes- 
sive nights to perform! Small 
wonder that wherever he goes he is 
féted lavishly and provided with 
free board and lodging in addition to 
handsome monetary remuneration. 

The distortions of the puppets 
throw an interesting sidelight on 
that ingenuity of compromise in re- 
ligious matters. For in the fifteenth 
century, when the Hindu kings of 
Java had been overthrown and Islam 
was sweeping the board, a curious 
obstacle arose in the deep-seated love 
of the Javanese for these wayang- 
shows. Mohammedanism utterly for- 
bade the delineation of the human 
form; the wayangs were of the very 
essence of the people’s life. How 
was the Gordian knot to be solved? 
It was loosed, according to credible 
accounts, by the clever quibble of a 
Sultan who ordained that the figures 
should be divested of their human 
quality by lengthening the arms to 
reach the ground, 

To watch the audience is an edu- 
cation in the power of unspoiled im- 
agination. Unlike ourselves, whose 
jaded palates demand increasingly 
elaborate scenic effects, these hum- 
ble peasants are able to construct a 
perfectly adequate illusion from the 
stilted, jerky movements of shadows 
that have not even preserved human 
proportions. Indeed, you may ob- 
serve them alternately rolling in 
convulsions of merriment or sitting 
rigid, with tears rolling down their 
cheeks, as the drama appeals to 
their sense of humor or touches 
their heart-strings. “Uncultured” 
they may appear—though be it re- 
membered that actually the wayang 
represents a culture sufficiently 
ancient—but at least it would not be 
difficult for a moralist to draw an 
object-lesson from the sincerity of 
their transports.... 

Some such thought, maybe, is in 
the traveler’s mind as he turns his 
back upon the mountains and the 
simple folk who dwell in their 
shadow. Tomorrow he will be 
sweltering again at his desk. 
Wrangling with recalcitrant cus- 
tomers, chiding perverse clerks, tear- 
ing his hair over a mail filled with 
unanswerable inanities from well- 
meaning dolts in London or Man- 
chester; there will assuredly be mo- 
ments when he shall curse Java and 
all its works, swearing once more 
that Eastern romance is all bunkum. 
But when the hour of relaxation ar- 
rives, there will steal into his mem- 
ory the visions of a blackened cone 
smoking lazily in the vast, blue, 
empty vault of heaven; of billowing 
tree-tops falling away, wave below 
wave, to meet a plain that stretches 
into the mists of infinity; of a 
childish-hearted people who can 
laugh and weep over the vicissitudes 
of legendary characters in plays they 
inherited during the opening cen- 
turies of our era. And then he will 
know in his heart the romance is no 
moonshine, but a living reality. 
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ALLL DAB TOON 


A River-Boat Race Into the Arctic 
(Continued from page 34) 


wheels had more than kissed guard 
rails in the welter of a maelstrom 
of tumbling foam. 


But the race was young yet. With 
neither skipper appreciably chastened 
by the diversion, there was still 
plenty of action ahead. 


Smarter than the Echo in getting 
under way again the Athabaska 
jumped into a comfortable lead at 
midnight and held it until she had 
to pull alongside a woodpile in the 
first streaks of early dawn. That 
was another advantage the rival 
racer had. Our boat was a fearful 
wood eater. We passed the Echo a 
few hours later at her own wood- 
pile, and positions were exchanged 
again when the Athabaska wooded- 
up at noon. Then we overhauled her 
in the broad deep channels of the 
delta and beat her across Lake 
Athabaska to historic old Fort 
Chipewyan by many miles. 

We were nearing the home-stretch 
now—that section of the Slave which 
leads from the mouth of the Peace 
to Fitzgerald at the head of the Fort 
Smith portage. Much would depend 
upon which boat left Chipewyan in 
the lead. With much freight to dis- 
charge at two different landings there 
was a chance that all of our present 
advantage would be lost. But when 
the Echo’s smoke was only a distant 
smear on the lakeward horizon as 
the last of our boxes went off at 
Colin Fraser’s landing it seemed that 
luck was going to roost with us after 
all. 

Then a bituminous smudge of 
lightning-charged nimbus came reel- 
ing down from the north and it 
began to rain and to blow great guns. 
Not dreaming that there was any 
chance that we would try to find 
our way out of the lake in the inky 
darkness my principal concern was 
for the Echo. Athabaska is far 
from being as dangerous in a blow 
as is the larger and more tempes- 
tuous Great Slave Lake, but a shal- 
low-draught stern-wheeler pushing a 
barge is about the most unfit of all 
combinations of craft to face even 
moderately bad weather. So I con- 
tinued expressing sympathy for our 
luckless rival—until a fellow passen- 
ger called attention to the fact that 
mooring lines and gangways had 
come in and that we were getting 
under way ourselves. But perhaps a 
word about present-day navigational 
conditions on Northland waterways 
is in order here. 

Steamboating on the Athabaska- 
Slave-Mackenzie runs today is just 
about what it was on the Mississippi, 
Missouri and Ohio a hundred years 
ago. The Missouri of today is prac- 
tically abandoned for navigation, but 
on the Ohio and Mississippi there 
are lights and daymarks to aid the 
navigator with frequent bulletins as 
to the shifting of bars and channels. 
The main channels are scoured 
deeper as a consequence of the de- 
flection of currents to them by wing- 
dams along the banks and across 
the heads of chutes. 

The steamboat pilots of a hundred 
years ago on these rivers had none 
of these aids; nor yet do those of 
the steamers plying today on the 
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Athabaska, Slave, Peace and 
kenzie. They fuel their craf 
wood cut along the bank, just 
the pioneers on the Mississipp 
like these they navigate sim 
that product of instinct, memor 
experience called “river sense.’ 
only modern aid they have whic 
old-timers lacked is the 4 
searchlight, and that is a help 
in landings. On water the ¥ 
blinds the eyes offsets its illu 
tion. 


As the steamer swung ical 
landing into the wind and dark 
asked a trader from the Mad 
if it was the usual practice t 
to navigate in the face of 
struck me as all but prohibitive 
ditions of visibility. 

“Only when they’re caught 
trying to reach shelter,” he re 
adding as an afterthought, “¢ 
when they’ve got a race of! 
course. That’s what must be 
ing the skipper tonight.” 

“In that case” (the voice fro 
hind us was that of a member 
scientific expedition going doy 
study the birds and mammals 
of Great Slave Lake), “the sl 
is either a wizard of a navigat 
else a bally reckless fool.” 

Well, when the steamer had a 
ly passed out of Athabaska 
without colliding with a one 
scores of rocky islands which { 
the narrow and tortuous chann 
feat of navigation did have 
thing of the seeming of wiz 
Not the most impossible o 
stunts which Mark Twain cl 
were performed by Captain EF 
Bixby on the unlighted early \ 
sippi seemed half so remar 
But when, after nosing b 
across the broad shallow lake 
below, and steering for an hc 
circles, while they felt for th 
channel with the sounding le 
began to look more like—the 
thing. And finally when, anc 
and waiting for daylight, we sa 
Echo come gliding out of the 
and reach the outlet ahead of 
was quite evident that the wi: 
scale of the balance was no 
weightier one. Only the fact 
the wind had fallen much 1 
kept the Athabaska from 
caught in a very dangerous pc 
in the shallows. 

The main one of the netwo 
channels which leads betwee! 
mouth of the Peace and the out 
Lake Athabaska is called the 
of the Rocks. When the n 
Peace is carrying the floods fri 
Rocky Mountain sources Rock 
flows back into Lake Athabask: 
the high water recedes dre 
turns northward again and all 
is to the. Slave, as the main ri 
called below the mouth of the ] 
There is one ledge of rocks i1 
“reversible” river which is said 
ally to form a rapid running ir 
directions. 

We passed the Echo at her 
pile in the River of the Rocks 
then wooded-up so expeditiousl: 
selves that only her smoke wa 
ible beyond the bend above z 
swung into the current again. 
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denly a cry went up from a gesticu- 
lative ‘breed that his partner, 
“Frenchy,” was missing. He had 
last been seen, bottle in hand, lean- 
ing against the last wood pile. But 
although “Frenchy” was the most 
famous dog driver on the winter 
Mackenzie mail route, and although 
he was owner of the shipment of the 
cattle on the stern of the barge, the 
captain refused to turn back for him. 
A race was a race, and the tellow 
could be picked up on the return 
trip—if he was still there. Mosqui- 
toes—yes, but alcohol was a good 
antidote. 


The channels all favored the Echo 
from now on, and the river experts 
were at a loss to account for the 
fact that she did not slip ahead of 
us until the mouth of the Peace was 
reached, and she turned in to drop 
her buffalo barge at the ranger sta- 
tion just below. A glimpse through 
my binoculars of a string of red- 
brown bodies high-tailing it into the 
bush was all that could be seen of 
the disembarkation. 


We were in fast water running 
among rocky islands all the rest of 
the way to the end of our run. The 
Echo managed to nose past us once 
by shooting through a_ granite- 
side channel at a wide bend, but 
the lead was not too much for the 
Athabaska to overcome by a good 
margin in the broad open lake-like 
reach above Fitzgerald. The Echo 
was a mile astern when our first 
mooring line was made fast at the 
landing and we had been tied up for 
five minutes before the flat nose 
butted the mud. Presently her cap- 
tain, shouting through a megaphone, 
claimed the race on the strength of 
the fact that it had taken him about 
twice that time to land and pick up 


our drunken “Frenchy” at the wood- 
pile above the Peace. 

That rather nice point was being 
debated in language far from nice 
when we were hustled into autos to 
cross the portage. Steamboat racing 
on the Athabaska is not governed 
by any such hard-and-fast set of 
rules as hedges in the competition 
for the America’s Cup or the Inter- 
national polo championship; nor was 
there any comparable incident in 
previous history by which a decision 
might be arrived at through the un- 
written law of precedent. There had 
been various and sundry kinds of 
drunks, it is true, but never a case 
in which a drunk dropped by one 
steamer had delayed another enough 
to lose a race. 

The captain of the Echo was even 
charging that his rival contrived the 
matter “apurpose to draggle” him, 
and one could not be certain that 
such was not the case. Wasn’t there 
a lady in classic mythology who won 
a race by keeping her competitors 
busy picking up the apples she had 
dropped? For ways that are dark 
the heathen Chinee is not the only 
one with a few extra packs in his 
sleeve. 

There was one thing, however, on 
which my fellow passengers over the 
historic portage were agreed. This 
was that a helplessly drunken man 
lying exposed for several hours to 
the attacks of the mosquitoes and 
bulldog flies at the mouth of the 
Peace in July would lose enough 
blood, and receive enough poison, 
seriously to endanger his life. More 
than one instance in point was cited. 
But when it came to the point of 
deciding whether or not “Frenchy’s’ 
life was really worth losing a steam- 
boat race for they were again di- 
vided in hot debate. 


Master Builders of Prehistoric America 
(Continued from page 24) 


men cultivated and which belonged 
to the men who were of age, that is, 
over thirteen years. 

In the bottom of the canyon a 
lovely little stream still meanders on 
its way to the two falls of one hun- 
dred feet, where it plunges through 
a narrow gorge down into the Rio 
Grande’s White Rock Canyon, a mile 
and a half below the communal 
house. This gorge, at the foot of 
Frijoles Canyon, is practically dark 
in the afternoon as its walls are 
sheer and close together but in the 
morning the sun shines directly into 
it and brings out its great beauty. 
This spot has been pronounced by 
travelers to be the most beautiful 
in America. 

A trail leads out, on the south wall 
of the canyon, to the “Stone Lions” 
and other ruins nine miles away. 
From just beyond the top of this 
trail, along the rim to the west, a 
fine view may be had of the great 
ceremonial chamber and estufa cut 
into the north cliff, one hundred and 
seventy feet above the floor of the 
valley. The estufa has, of course, 
been reconstructed. The _ illustra- 
tion of this chamber reproduced with 
this article was made with a high- 
power telephoto lens and is, so far as 
I know, the only photograph ever 
taken to show the cave in its entirety. 


The floor of the cave was orig- 
inally more or less level and the 
front was closed by a stone wall, 
but the erosion of the cliff has de- 
stroyed this wall and worn the floor 
down to a slope upon which pine 
trees are now growing. 

There are other communal houses 
on the north mesa, as yet unexca- 
vated, and they are nearly as large 
as the one in the canyon. Just be- 
low the ceremonial cave are still 
other ruins buried among the pines 
and untouched by man. Years of 
work will uncover still more won- 
ders in this historic spot and the 
archeologists from Santa Fé are 
working at it every summer. How- 
ever, there is still much work to be 
done to preserve these ruins and to 
further the unraveling of the his- 
tory of these Original Americans. 
The ruin of the communal house is 
rapidly disintegrating and will be 
utterly destroyed by weathering un- 
less some attempt be made to pro- 
tect its walls. A simple coating of 
cement along the top would prevent 
every rain from washing out the 
mud mortar. There is desperate 
need of something being done to 
preserve this historical and interest- 
ing dwelling. A few more years 
and nothing will remain but regret 
that it was not saved. 
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Swimming pool. Excellent meals. 


Wares ta PERS 


One Way Water $250 up 


From your home town on main line 
points and back—including meals 
and bed on steamer—first class 
railroad trans- 


—and first class 
portation. Stop- 
over privileges on 
return rail trip at 
Apache Trail, 

Yellowstone Park, 
Grand Canyon or @ 
Yosemite. Slight 

additional cost 
returning via thes 
Canadian Rockies. 


For Booklet T Address 


PANAMA MAIL 
Ss. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
2 Pine St., San Francisco 
548 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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From New York 
direct to 


Cristobal (Panama), 


Callao, Mollendo, Arica, 
Iquique, Tocopilla, Anto- 
fagasta, Chanaral, Val- 
paraiso and other ports 
as inducements offer. 


Finest and Fastest Steamers 
to West Coast 


*“ACONCAGUA” 
SEPT. 20 
“TENO”’ OCT. 18 
Special features: Gymnasium, 
Private and Public Smoking 
Rooms, Commodious Lounge 


and Veranda Cafe. Excellent 
Cuisine. 


Cc. S. A. V. 


Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
(South American Steamship Co.) 


Wessel, Duval &Co. 
General Agents 
t 1 Broadway New York 


o, 
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Hotel 
Great Northern 


118 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Private Bath 
(for one) $3.50 - 4.00 - 4.50 
(for two) 4.50 - 5.00 - 5.50 
Suites (2 rooms) 6.00 - 7.00 - 8.00 


Reduction of One Day 
on Weekly Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


? 5% 
rs Se 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochure, 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It is free 
and very illuminating. Horoscopes cast. 


CECIL M. HIND 
6013-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle, Wash 


To new VORK DIRECT 


CS WEDEN 


In 5-9 Days Sina xoaticnt a ig 

route, thru bookings, w principal points in Sean: 

dinayia, Germany and Continent. 

M.S. Gripsheim 8.S.Stockholm S.S. Drottningholp 
For Sailings, Rates and Literature apply te 


SWEDISH AMERIOAN LINE 
21 State St., New York, or ‘‘nearest local agent’ 


SAVOY HOTEL 


Pasco del Prado 26 


MADRID 
Strietly First Class 


American Bar . Grill Room 


TRAVELING BETWEEN (COVERS 


Keyserling’s Europe 

S INCE the publication of his “The 

Travel Diary of a Philosopher,” 
Count Hermann Keyserling has 
taken an impressive position among 
contemporary thinkers. His latest 
book Europe (Harcourt, Brace & 
Company) is recommended by the 
publishers to Americans who have 
traveled abroad or those who as yet 
do not know Europe. The volume 
will prove somewhat weighty bag- 
gage but it contains some shrewd 
judgments and some excellent an- 
alyses. Count Keyserling writes of 
the people and cultures of all the 
principal European countries and at- 
tempts to illuminate the various 
states:of mind of these so divergent 
people. This “spiritual Baedeker of 
Europe” is an interesting effort at 
the clarification of many complex 
problems. When Count Keyserling 
errs—and for all his philosophical 
pretensions he frequently does—he 
indulges in grandiose generalizations. 
Inclusive and at time dogmatic state- 
ments about the temperament of the 
Frenchman, or the Englishman, or 
the Swede, or the Italian are always 
treacherous. Nevertheless the volume 


gi 


contains solid stuff and the cautious 
reader will find stimulation in it. 


Unearthing the Past 

EADERS who are familiar 

with the literature of arche- 
ology remember James  Baikie’s 
vivid volumes, “The Story of the 
Pharaohs” and “Sea Kings of 
Crete.” Mr. Baikie has now issued 
a new and more comprehensive book 
on his chosen subject, The Glamour 
of Near East Excavation (Lippin- 
cott). This is an account of the 
treasure hunt for the buried art, 
wisdom and history of the ancient 
East from the Nile to Babylon. It 
tells of the adventures, disappoint- 
ments and triumphs of the hunters 
and the knowledge thus acquired of 
the ancient world. It is not a book 
for the specialist. It is a book writ- 
ten primarily for the cultivated lay- 
man. Mr. Baikie gives a thorough 
account of Egyptian excavations, in- 
cluding the most recent work. He 
discusses as well the resurrection of 
Assyria, the excavations in Lagash 
and Ur of the Chaldees and Babylon 
itself. The book concludes with a 
general account of the recent exca- 
vations in Palestine. 


The Paris That Speaks French 


(Continued from page 40) 


and labor problems. A few para- 
graphs are worth quoting: 


“We are a long way from Mr. 
Berry Wall’s flowing cravats. Nearly 
2,000,000 Parisians don’t wear any 
at all. They are the folk who in 
the Paris area produce 80 percent. 
of the motor-trade of France. At 
Neuilly, Billancourt, Asniéres, 
Suresnes, in the red ring of indus- 
trialism and of Communism which 
encircles Paris with a population 
running to over a million people, 
work is just as hard as at Sheffield 
or Pittsburgh. It 1s not the Aga 
Khan, but the butcher from Belle- 
ville, who is the real Parisian; it is 
not Captain Jefferson Cohn, whose 
colors shine triumphant at Long- 
champs and Deauville, but the de- 
crepit old fellow who flogs a music- 
hall horse in the shafts of a fiacre. 


“The Parisian, in spite of all the 
false glamour cast upon him by sen- 
timental romantics, is a hard-work- 
ing, bus-riding, tube-taking man or 
woman who has not got much, if 
anything, more out of life than his 
opposite number in New York or 
London. He spends much less, but 
gets more, in his café than the 
Briton does in his public-house. Du- 
pont takes his 
Mother with perhaps more regular 
fidelity than does ’Erb Smith. He is 
encouraged to do so by _ the 
Parisienne, 

“This is not, thank Heaven, an 
essay in comparative morality. It 
would be easy to contract a Putney 
Pecksniff’s horror over the preva- 
lence of the nude in Parisian music- 
halls with M. Dupont’s bewilder- 
ment over the occasional glimpses 
he gets in his Journal of Hyde Park 


money back to - 


at night. To the Parisians, the 
Londoner and the New Yorker are 
hypocrites. Frank themselves, they 
see no reason to deny sex, and 
utterly fail to understand the minds 
of men who in their own countries 
appear to treat the matter as being 
either one of the higher mysteries of 
life or one of its lower vices. Their 
bewilderment is naturally increased 
when they see those same men pour- 
ing up to Montmartre and exhibiting 
themselves with a class of woman 
whose very existence they both 
ignore and deplore in New York or 
London. Nearly all that side of 
Paris exists for and by the for- 
eigner. 

“Nor does a lavish display of 
feminine allurements make any spe- 
cial appeal to him Thrill in money 
matters produces a certain pru- 
dence in all affairs of life.” 

So Paris remains, after all, a 
comparatively serious city with a tre- 
mendous amount of work to do. The 
people who reap the dollars sown 
along the Rue de la Paix and in the 
night clubs of Montmartre are a 
small proportion of the population. 
Furthermore, they are undoubtedly 
the least interesting and the least 
representative. French character still 
defies foreign invasion. Life in the 
real Paris still remains unchanged 
even though the Parisian has to 
fight for room on his own boulevard 
between the Madeleine and the Rue 
de la Chausée d’Antan. However, in 
case you are looking for the true 
Paris, it would be wiser to go to 
the vicinity of the Place de la 
Bastille or the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine than to the Place Clichy or 
the Etoile. The real Paris still 
speaks French. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Hotel — 
Martha Washi 
The World Renown H f 
(Exclusively for Wom 

29 E. 29th St. 30 E, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Room with Running Water 


(for one) -  $2.00-: 
(for two) . = 
Room with Private Bath 
(for one) 3.00-: 
(for two) 4.50-5 


No Higher Ra 
Special Weekly Rate 
Official N.T.C. Ho el 


ararasd 


Wolcott He 
3lst Street and 5th Aj 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HB 


Reem with Running Water 
(for one) : 


(for two ) 3 . a 
Reom with Private Bath 
(for one) E = 
(for two) . 5 


Parlor, Bedroom & Bath. 6 
Reduction of One 
on Weekly Rat 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 
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Last Minute Reservation 
WE SUCCEED 
WHERE OTHERS FA 


Trips to Europe, Havana, Be 
every port on the seven s 
EMIL KISS TRAVEL BUR 
Bible House (Opp. Wanamaker’s) Stuy 
Serving the Publie for Nearly 30 


MEDITERRANEAN 


ss “TRANSYLVANIA” sailing 


Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, includi 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, A 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and 
Includes hotels, guides, motors, eto. 


Norway-Mediterranean Cruise, 
July 2, 1929; $600 up 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg, 


MOTORIN 
SOUTH? 


Get MacNair’s Handy Poei 
Guide of Best Routes” 


NEW YORK to FLORIL 


Best Hotels and Points’ 
of Interest 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid q 
Also Metropolitan Motor 
around New York, Midwi 


Motorways, New  York-C 
Scenic Motorways of New E 


50 cents the volume 


Catalog of maps and gwide boo 
on request 


MacNAIR MOTORWA 
1459 Broadway New = 
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